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Jobber target: Better selling 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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To our friends 
and associates in 
the petroleum industry 
around the world 


A Merry Christmas 


A Happy and Hrosperous 
Tlew Year 
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New Dodge Mb#aled Trucks... 


New! Spectacular low-built lines with pick- mH and 
1 floors as low nlp poopenes the —. 
for 


high for pose Booey Lower running | 
easier entry! Lo ood 43 greater visibility! 


New! Great V-8's and thrifty 6's including the most 
powerful V-8’s of all leading trucks . . . with revolu- 
tionary ago pe combustion chamber! Available 
in 1%-, 2-, 2\4-ton . . . standard on 2%-, 3, 314-ton! 


with new low work-saving design... 


New Steerin wo | pp oy means easier handling . . . keeps 
Dodge ah the field with sharpest turning ¢ of any 
comparable trucks. More slant to steering wheel post. 
New power steering available in 4-ton models! 


New! Full-vision luxury cabs with big one-piece wind- 
shield! More vision area in any other leading 
make! New easy-chair seats! New cab sealing against 
dust, drafts! New two-tone interior styling! 


help reduce your trucking costs ! 


New! Over 75 features! New, low, 


Free book on 
work-saving, time-saving design! 


3 basic kinds o 


wer! Explains the 
engine efficiency . 


New payload increases! New cab 
heating and ventilation! New styl- 
ing from road to roof! New value 
leader models! New shorter conven- 
tional tractors, only 102 inches from 
front bumper to rear of the cab. 
New easy-shifting transmissions! 


tells what they mean to you in 
power and economy! Get your free 
copy at your friendly Dodge 
dealer’s! See him today! 

New! Even greater values...yet 


still priced with the lowest [ 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY DODGE DEALER 


VEW DODGE Hi Reted’ TRUCKS 
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No Special Foundation 


Bolt It Down... 
Its Ready to Run 


Pumping costs hit rock bottom 
when you use Allis- rs close- 
coupled pumps. Installation costs are 
low. You can mount them anywhere 

. indoors or outside . . . without a 
special foundation. You need only 
four bolts plus electrical and pipe 
connections. 

Alignment is perfect and permanent 
because the heavy cast-iron support- 
ing adapter rigidly supports pump 
and motor. Pump and motor are on 
the same shaft. 

Maintenance is easy because there 
is plenty of room to get at packing. 
Best of all, the unit is complete: there 
is nothing else to buy. 


Unit Responsibility for 
Added Dependability 
Motor and pump are designed, built, 
and assembled in one plant under 
single supervision. They are built to 
work together. Every pump is tested 
at the factory. 

You can get useful application help 
from an Allis-Chalmers pump repre- 
sentative. He will help you choose 
exactly the right pump for your job. 

Talk over your pump needs with 
your nearby Allis-Chalmers Author- 
ized Distributor or Sales Representa- 
tive. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., for Bulletin oo 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch ore Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


as) 
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Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


MOTORS — ', to 
25,000 hp and vp. 
All types. 


CONTROL — Manvel, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems. 


TEXROPE — Belts in 
oll sizes and sections, 
standard ond Vari- 
changers. 
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Behind Our Headlines 


We've just been told of the leading 
role played by NPN in a happy little 
international drama. 


The story begins more than 30 
years ago in Richland, Ind., a small 
farm community about 25 miles east 
of Evansville. It’s important to the 
story only because it happens to be 
the place where W. E. “Bill” Crowder 
and Ralph R. McCoy were born and 
reared. Mr. Crowder and Mr. McCoy 
are cousins; they grew up together in 
Richland. Later, though, they went 
their separate ways, and over the years 
sort of lost track of each other. 


Today Mr. Crowder is owner of the 
United Pump Service & Supply Co., 
a large equipment jobbing house in 
Dallas. Mr. McCoy is an attorney for 
one of Esso Standard’s foreign oil ac- 
tivities, and now resides in Hamburg, 
Germany. 


Two months ago Mr. Crowder was 
elected president of the National Assn. 
of Oil Equipment Jobbers. Pictures of 
him were displayed in the Oct. 14 
issue of NPN. 


Then—but you can probably take 
it from there: 


Mr. McCoy received his copy of 
NPN in Hamburg . . . came across 
the pictures . . . identified his lost- 
track-of cousin . . . wrote Mr. Crow- 
der a letter. 


The result, of course, has been a 
pleasant correspondence-type reunion 
that leaves all concerned feeling mighty 
fine. Including the editors of NPN, 
who are grateful, also, that Howard 
Upton, executive secretary of the 
equipment jobbers group, should think 
to tell us of this heart-warming affair. 


—Herbert A. Yocom 
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DIAMOND ALKALI 


ships solvents the safe way 


When Diamond Alkali chlorinated solvents are de- 
livered, customers know what they are getting, because 
they can see on every drum the famous red diamond 

that is a world-renowned emblem of quality—and the 
Tri-Sure* Closures which protect that quality from leak- 
age, contamination and pilferage. 

Diamond Alkali Company entrusts its fine products to 
Tri-Sure protection because shipment after shipment 

has proved that Tri-Sure equipped drums can be shipped 
anywhere, in any climate, under any conditions, 

with complete security. 

Protect your drum shipments from losses—and deliver 
good will with every drum—by insisting on the exclusive 
Tri-Sure assembly of Flange, Plug and Seal. When you 
order drums, always specify ‘““Tri-Sure Closures.”’ 


Tri-Sure Flanges 
Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used, 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 


Diesel ‘Clippers’ Gain—More and more the West Coast 
oil companies are using Diesel-powered trucks for direct 
delivery from terminals to retail outlets. Originally, the 
companies favored gasoline engines in their “clipper” 
trucks. But now one major reports it is definitely shifting 
to Diesel engines, claiming they cost only 3¢ per mile— 
compared with 5¢ per mile for gasoline engines. There are 
other factors, but this is a big consideration for direct de- 
livery hauling. 
a 


More Divorcement Talk—The subject of oil marketing 
divorcement is beginning to crop up again in discussions 
among oil jobbers. There was considerable talk about 
divorcement—both pro and con—at the November meeting 
of National Oil Jobbers Council. But NOJC voted to take 
no immediate action. Latest to raise the issue is H. F. 
Horning, secretary of Northwest Petroleum Assn. He says 
that “because of conditions existing today, the clamor for 
divorcement is only just starting. It will grow worse—much 
worse.” He adds that if matters do not improve by mid- 
January (when the Northwest association meets), “we are 
going to ask for the creation of a divorcement committee.” 
The group would “study the need for, and the probable 
effects of, divorcement.” 


Advertising Freedom—tThe word “free” probably will 
appear more often in advertising now that the Federal 
Trade Commission has loosened the restrictions on its use. 
The old FTC majority had decreed that marketers using a 
“free” offer in advertising or signs could attach no strings. 
But now marketers may specify that to get the free 
merchandise the customer must qualify by purchasing 
other merchandise, or meeting some other requirement. 
But: The qualifications must be plainly and prominently 
stated. A small-print footnote won't do. 


Regular-Grade Race—Competition to improve the qual- 
ity of regular-grade gasoline on the Pacific Coast may be in 
the making. Union Oil Co. of California has come out with 
an improved regular called “New 76 Gasoline.” Company 
advertising calls it “better than any non-premium gasoline.” 
Union also says the new gasoline has “faster warm-up than 
any non-premium in the West,” and the highest octane 
rating of any regular gasoline on the Coast.” Tip-off to 
the possibility of a coming struggle is that Union will 
promote the new gasoline extensively—yet keep it at the 
same price as the former regular. By contrast, when Union 
brought out its upgraded premium gasoline this past sum- 
mer, promotion was relatively mild. Union says “the 
market is different now than it was then.” 


Oil Demand Gains—A Midwest oil company forecasts a 
nation-wide demand gain of 4% for all oil products in 1954 
over 1953. The company thinks gasoline demand will be 
up 4%, kerosine up 3%, other distillates up 8.7%, residual 
about the same as this year, and all other products up 5%. 
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Air Conditioning Shift—Oi!l Heat Institute's exposition 
in Philadelphia next May will underscore a trend that is 
opening up new markets to fuel oil distributors. This is the 
growth of air conditioning. OHI is tagging its meeting the 
National “Indoor Comfort” Exposition, and is stressing the 
development of heating and cooling equipment as a “pack- 
age” unit. OHI points out that the “automatic oil heat 
dealer . . . is rapidly taking over in the cooling field.” The 
OHI expositions have previously included air conditioning 
equipment. But this is the first time it has had a prominent 
place. 
° 


Marking Time on Imports—The failure of oil jobbers to 
state their position on oil imports at the Malone hear- 
ings in Washington last week doesn’t mean the jobbers 
will remain silent. They spoke up sharply against govern- 
mental restrictions before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee earlier this year. They will be just as vocal again— 
when and if the new drive for imports curbs reaches the 
floors of Congress. The jobbers believe the Malone hearings 
are merely window dressing for the big battle. They are 
saving their big guns for that. 


Avgas Outlook Good—The oi! industry now appears to 
be over-produced on high-octane aviation gasoline for 
peacetime use. Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 
Agency says its most recent invitations for the first half of 
1954 got 30% more coverage than was needed. But by the 
middle of next year, avgas output and consumption should 
be “pretty well in balance.” ASPPA thinks the ending of 
alkylate use restrictions will cause refiners to divert alkylate 
to motor fuel, and lower their avgas offerings to the military. 


Jobber Sales to Government—National Oil Jobbers 
Council will soon check with General Services Administra- 
tion on how jobbers may help supply non-military govern- 
ment agencies. NOJC has already reached an agreement 
with Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency on how 
jobbers can meet the requirements for selling oil to the 
military. 
* 


Pipe Line Push—National defense arguments are being 
used by West Coast Pipeline Co. to promote its proposed 
Texas-to-California crude pipe line. Company President 
L. M. Glasco points out the U. S. government spent more 
money to transport oil to the West Coast during the last 
14 months of World War II than his company’s line would 
cost. He notes there are only two rail lines between the 
Southwest and the Pacific Coast, and that during the war 
it required 13,000 tank cars daily to move oil to the coast. 
He adds that in 14 months the government paid $111 mil- 
lion for rail transportation alone—while the estimated cost 
of a 24 to 26-inch oil pipe line with 300,000 b/d capacity 
would be $106 million. Financing is the only current road- 
block to the West Coast Pipeline Co.’s project. 
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port of 
NEW YORK 


SFE GENERAL AMERICAN’ 


In 5 great markets General American offers you 
complete bulk liquid storage terminal facilities 
with no capital investment on your part. You 
use modern facilities, pipelines, manifolds, blend- 
ing equipment. You have complete privacy. 


tank storage terminals 


All methods of bulk liquid transportation 
are available. 

At the Ports of New York and New Orleans 
there is high-speed canning, drumming and 
barreling equipment — yours to use. 


‘pr dependability, see General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


a duns of GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 





AHEAD OF THE NEWS 


California in 1954—Hotter oil competition in California 
next year will mean greater capital expenditures for oil 
marketing, in the opinion of Marion E. Dice, General Pe- 
troleum economist. He believes good supplies of oil prod- 
ucts will mean stress on reducing costs. For all branches of 
the oil industry in California, Mr. Dice predicts capital 
expenditures will be about the same in 1954 as in 1953. He 
thinks refinery emphasis will be on improvements in refining 
processes and product quality, rather than on expanded 
volume alone. For all industry, Mr. Dice sees a continuation 
through 1954 of the present “mild contraction” of business. 
But he believes it will be felt less on the West Coast than in 
the East, because California is still growing and will need 
another year or two to catch up with the permanent effects 
of the postwar boom. 





Coal on Carpet—Coal men should look for a “new ap- 
proach” in finding more efficient production methods and 
in developing anthracite markets. That’s the advice of 
Interior Secretary McKay to anthracite coal producers. He 
says Other fuels (such as fuel oil) are being promoted by 
skilled, enterprising merchandisers. He thinks coal men 
have only themselves to blame for the encroachment of 
other fuels into coal mining areas. 


Surplus Plan Weighed—At least some major oil com- 
pany marketing executives are thinking about the proposal 
to dispose of surplus gasoline through regular contract ac- 
counts on a percentage basis. This is the plan suggested by 
Miles Schermerhorn, president of Illinois Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn., aimed at combatting “tinfair” price competi- 
tion from non-contract buyers. One major official says he 
is sympathetic toward the plan, asking, “Why wouldn't it 
be sensible to let contract buyers have the advantage of 
price concessions from their suppliers, if such concessions 
are going to be made to outside marketers?” Should the 
Schermerhorn plan be put into practice at all, it probably 
will be on the basis of negotiations between individual job- 
bers and their suppliers. It is doubtful that any blanket 
policy covering all jobbers will be adopted by any integrated 
companies. 


NPN Staff 


Oil Consumption Boom—U. S. domestic oil demand will 
increase about 300,000 b/d annually for the next 10 years 
—giving a demand total of 11 million b/d by 1963—ac- 
cording to S. A. Swensrud, board chairman of Gulf Oil 
Corp. He forecasts that this U. S. demand gain will con- 
tribute to a free world oil consumption increase of 5.5 
million b/d in the next decade. The 2.5 million b/d in- 
crease he predicts for the free world outside the U. S. by 
1963 is equivalent to the current rate of production in the 
whole Middle East. 
o 


Bureau of Mines Study—tThe Interior Department is 
setting up a non-government survey team to study opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Mines— including activities affecting 
the oil industry. Goal is to get recommendations for im- 
proving the bureau's service. The survey team will look at 
whether the bureau is operating efficiently, whether it is 
doing work that should be done by industry itself, and 
whether any reorganization is needed. The team is to have 
one member from each industry affected by the Bureau of 
Mines’ work. 


Trip Leasing Delay—Still up in the air are two proposals 
for restricting short-haul trip leasing of trucks. Interstate 
Commerce Commission will set a new hearing date on 
proposed rules that would: (1) Require a 30-day minimum 
lease period for renting motor carrier equipment, and (2) 
prohibit the owner of the equipment from being paid on a 
percentage basis. The original effective date of these rules 
was March 1, 1954. ICC has now postponed the date for 
one year to permit further study. 


Atomic Competition Distant—It will be “many years” 
before atomic power will be competitive in cost with oil 
and other conventional fuels, in the opinion of Howard G. 
Vesper, Standard of California vice president. He doesn’t 
expect nuclear sources to be an important factor in sup- 
plying power needs for 10 or 15 years. He points out that 
work has been suspended on the “breeder” type nuclear 
source for producing cheap atomic power. 
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Oil helps her weave cloth 


Cloth. It’s next to us all our lives. It protects. It beautifies. It makes a house a place 
to live in. It comes heavy or light . . . black or white, or brilliant in color. And it 
comes in an almost endless variety: from sheerer than chiffon to burlier than burlap. 
How big is America’s textile industry? It employs over a million people. 
In every part of the mill, one of the most important helpers is petroleum . . . to 
lubricate looms, bearings, spindles . . . condition fibres . . . help make better cloth faster. 
For many years, superior petroleum products of The Texas Company 
have played a vital part in this big industry. 


The Texas Company 
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WASHINGTON 


Malone Has Own Ideas About Hearings 


Sen. George W. (Molly) Malone put 
on quite a show last week. It was sup- 
posed to have been a hearing on fuel 
resources by the Senate Interior sub- 
committee that he heads. But, as might 
have been expected from the protec- 
tionist-minded Senator, it ended up as 
a one-man effort to make a strong rec- 
ord for imposing tariffs on oil imports 
that would attempt to equalize the costs 
of foreign production with domestic. 

A 60-year-old mining engineer from 
Nevada who looks 20 years younger 
and once was a light heavyweight 
boxer, Mr. Malone wants more protec- 
tion for domestic mineral industries— 
period. And deals pretty roughly with 
those who disagree with him. 

In his one-man show last week, the 
Senator, unhampered by any other fel- 
low Senator, very frankly was going 
the limit in trying to beat down testi- 
mony that ran counter to his own 
viewpoint, and witnesses for the im- 
porting companies came in for some 
particularly rough handling. 

None had a worse time, however, 
than various officials of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. In a way, 
the PAD men were almost perfect 
foils for the Senator, having put in 
an appearance without any apparent 
agreement or briefing on what they 
were going to say, individually or col- 
lectively. 

Mr. Malone had them confused at 
times with queries on oil prices, need 
for import restrictions, military’s views 
on oil, state conservation measures and 
other points entirely out of the juris- 
diction of PAD as a defense supply 
agency. PAD had an uncomfortable 
time getting involved with these points. 
And this embarrassment could have 
been avoided with a positive declara- 
tion to Mr. Malone on the agency’s 
authority limitations. 

When PAD did have some good 
points to make, the subject was quickly 
changed by Mr. Malone. When the 
officials, for example, stressed that 
there was an over-all angle, involving 
friendly nations, to the development 
of foreign resources, Mr. Malone 
dropped the discussion with the crack: 
“Yes, that’s quite some angle.” 

The entire PAD testimony empha- 
sized a cardinal rule here: Witnesses 
before Congressional committees will 
be made to look pretty sad unless they 
come well prepared, and are deter- 
mined to present their views without 
being over-awed by a man just because 
he has the title of senator or repre- 
sentative. 


Mr. Malone did, however, meet up 
with one tartar among the government 
witnesses. That was Interior Secretary 
Douglas McKay. The opposition here 
was a little too stubborn—and a little 
too high up—to take much of a push- 
ing. So the Senator gave up on Mr. 
McKay after only a few minutes when 
it became apparent that the Secretary 
couldn’t be persuaded to say that im- 
ports are a bad security gamble or 
that we should not have political 
factors involved in reciprocal trade 
agreements. 


No Disharmony Ahead 

The switch from PAD to the new 
Oil and Gas Division probably will not 
cause much of a ripple in government- 
industry relations, what with the plans 
calling for a division to work on a co- 
operative basis with industry to meet 
problems affecting the industry and the 
nation. 

This has been the same basis on 
which PAD worked. The only differ- 
ence is that PAD has had authority to 
issue orders and directives, whereas 
OGD will not. But PAD didn’t have to 
issue any orders to make the industry 
do something against its will. The 
orders were issued simply to clear the 
way for the industry to take steps the 
government wanted taken. 


Their Hands Are Tied 

The odds are all against any positive 
action by the Justice Department in the 
chronic rash of gasoline price wars, 
despite suspicions by some DJ attor- 
neys that violations of the Robinson- 
Patman and Sherman Antitrust Acts 
might be involved in certain instances. 
These could take the form of giving 
special discounts to favored buyers in 
a manner that harms competition, or 
compelling dealers to sell for lower 
retail prices. 

But DJ can only move under the 
criminal provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman statute and it is extremely dif- 
ficult to prove a criminal case. And 
veteran DJ attorneys say it would be 
“economic suicide and political dis- 
aster” to request a court injunction di- 
recting any oil company to halt price 
reductions to the public. 

Any government intervention, if it 
comes, probably will be handled by 
the Federal Trade Commission under 
the civil provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. FTC has had investiga- 
tors in the Syracuse, N.Y., area, Geor- 
gia and Mississippi. 

—NPN Washington Staff 
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NELSON 
Eguamatte 
TIRE 
INFLATORS 


Attaches to airline, fits the hand. 
Dial the pressure, get it avte- 
— fast, easy one-hand 


operation! 


cave monty 5 ways! 
1. Connects to any airline— 
no installation cost! 


2. Recalibrate right on air- 
line; no cartridges or parts 
to buy, no service cost! 


3. Get years—not months—of 
low-cost service! 


Step Up Station Traffic! 


7 Attractive sticker packed 

7 with each inflator adver- 

=~ tises your Equamatic 
balanced tire inflation. 

* (You automatically get 

exactly equal pressures 

— in each pair or set 

th of tires aired). 

Motorists like the 

longer tire life, added 

\ driving comfort they 

\ \ get — and come back 
| | as your steady customers! 


START SAVING NOW... you can mod- 
ernize your inflation set-up for only 
$14.95 (Model 13001-C with Handi- 
chuck). Order from your jobber, or send 
coupon now for free literature, prices. 


j Please send literature end prices 


1 NAME 
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SIV hal 4 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


440 PERALTA AVENUE 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. 





PETROLEUM INDUSTRY INDICATORS 


STOCKS « weexiy) 
NPN PRICE AVERAGES* 
Refinery/Terminal 


(¢ per gal.) 
Dec.5 Nov.2 Dec. 1 


MILLION BARRELS 








DISTILLATE 





RESIDUAL 





Ne ON DOF LK A MS 
1952] 1953 


Non WEEKLY PETROLEUM STATISTICS 


API Data 
U. S. crude oil production (thous. bbl. daily) 
Crude oil imports (thous. bbl. daily) 


Refinery Activity 
Crude runs to stills (thous. bbl. daily) 
Foreign crude included (thous. bbl. daily) 
% of refinery capacity operated 


Refinery Output 
Gasoline (thous. bbl.) 
Kerosine (thous. bbl.) . 
Distillate fuel oil (thous. bbl.) 
Residual fuel oil (thous. bbl.) 


Primary Stocks 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (thous. bbl.) 
Kerosine (thous. bbl.) 
Distillate fuel oil (thous. bbl.) 
Residual fuel oil (thous. bbl.) 
Crude oil—B. of M., 1 week earlier (thous. bbl.) 


rm) MONTHLY MARKET TRENDS 


Petroleum products in secondary storage (thous. bbl.) 
Exports of crude and refined products (thous. bbl.) . 
Average station gasoline price, ex tax (¢ per gal.) 
Gasoline consumption (million gal.) 

Service station building permits (number) .. 
Passenger cars—factory shipments (thous.) .... 
Trucks and buses—factory shipments (thous.) ... 
Automotive replacement tire shipments (thous.) 
Replacement battery shipments (thous.) 

Oil burner shipments (thous.) 


1953 1953 
Gasoline ..12.22 12.40 
Kerosine ..10.30 10.41 
Distillate .. 8.96 9.08 
Residual .. 4.16 4.07 
4 principal 
products 9.22 
Lube oil . .17.72 


Crude at well 
(per bbl.) $2.83 


9.30 
18.39 
$2.83 


* Weighted average price, 
pal markets. 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 31, 

1953 


5,937 


610 675 


7,083 
606 
89.4 


6,867 
601 
88.7 


24,788 
2,687 
10,443 
8,171 


23,713 
2,721 
10,173 
7,991 


149,842 
36,019 
132,736 
50,908 
284,774 


143,368 
37,963 
134,631 
51,558 
286,917 


Latest 
Month 


54,889 (Sept.) 

11,191 (Sept.) 
21.79 (Nov. ft) 

4,419 (Aug.) 
449 (Sept.) 423 
533 (Oct.) 473 
89 (Oct.) 96 
4,438 (Sept.) 5,523 
2,853 (Sept.) 2,707 
95 (Aug.) 80 


Previous 


Month 

52,468 

10,805 
22.01 
4,552 


1952 

11.34 
9.94 
8.53 
3.44 


8.48 
23.06 
$2.56 


princi- 


645 


7,143 
605 
97.4 


24,107 
2,842 
10,939 
8,942 


126,833 
32,190 

117,990 
52,401 

267,068 


Year 
Ago 


57,900 
12,283 
20.17 
4,160 
385 
480 
135 
5,075 
2,874 
85 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Weather Imbalance—tThe contin- 
ued unseasonally warm weather over 
the country, plus continued high crude 
runs to refiners’ stills, may be giving 
marketers of petroleum products a dis- 
torted picture of the supply-demand 
situation for both heating oils and 
motor gasoline. A little real winter 
could change the outlook considerably 
in some areas. 

Seasonal deficiencies in domestic 
heating requirements, as given in de- 
gree day data, to the end of November 
were almost 25% less on the East 
Coast than in November, 1952; 27% 
less in the Great Lakes region; over 
33% les in the Midwest. In the face of 
the lower indicated demand, crude runs 
at refineries even increased in Novem- 
ber from October. 


As a result, stocks of kerosine and 
distillates at refineries and large ter- 
minals, already high at the start of the 
heating season, built up further over 
the fall and on Nov. 28 were close to 
169,000,000 bbl., nearly 17,000,000 
bbl. (12%) larger than on Nov. 29, 
1952. 


A good share of the additional 
stocks are in the hands of East and 
Gulf Coast refiners, where stocks Nov. 
28 were 12,000,000 bbl. (15%) larger 
than on Nov. 29, 1952. In the Ind.- 
Ill.-Ky. district heating oil stocks Nov. 
28 at 33,960,000 bbl., were 16% larger 
than on Nov. 29, 1952. In the Okla.- 
Kan.-Mo. district stocks this year were 
14,600,000 bbl., between 5 and 6% 
less than in late November, 1952. In 
other inland refining districts stocks 
this year were only 5% higher than a 
year ago. 

In the interior of the country, aside 
from the Ind.-Ill.-Ky. district, the ad- 
vent of seasonal winter weather could 
materially change the supply-demand 
situation on heating oils. 


Gasoline Demand—The pleasant 
fall, with increased driving, brought a 
continued high rate of demand at re- 
fineries for gasoline. Indicated demand 
in November was 8% greater than in 
November, 1952, and higher than in 
earlier months, although general in- 
dustrial activity has dropped off.. Re- 
finers continued to operate at a high 
gasoline yield and crude runs to stills 
were high. The result was that, even 
with the better demand, refiners’ stocks 
of gasoline in the U.S. gained around 
6,500,000 bbl. in November, slightly 
more than in November of last year. 
The relatively highest accumulation of 
stocks is in some of the interior dis- 
tricts. 

Real winter will give further im- 
petus to building up gasoline stocks. 
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More gallons per mile means greater 
profits to the owners of new Butler 
transports. This 7000-gallon transport 
is a million miler of the future. Campbell 
Oil Company, Massillon, Ohio, is the owner. 








kines avuundthe world... 
-- aNd still going strong { 


These BUTLER million milers 
are built better to last longer! 


Not a single leak in 1,500,000 miles of steady service! That's the record More than 17 years’ service with only $40 maintenance expense makes 
set by this million miler during 18 years of day-after-day hauling from re- this Butler million miler an economy champion. In continuous service, it has 
finery to Red Cloud or between bulk plant and retail outlets. Peterson Oil © made 25 round trips of 536 miles each month for Allen's service station 
Company of Red Cloud, Nebraska, is the owner. of Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Here’s why BUTLER transports are million milers: 


1. They are designed by experienced transport en- 3. Each part is designed and constructed to best 
gineers who know your problems and offer you do the job for which it is intended. Bulkheads 
combined abilities unequalled in the industry. are flanged, deep-dished and reinforced to con- 


; P trol surge and resist operational strain. Smooth- 

2. codecs con Rides tind BOLLE teas skin tank shell assures leak-free service and 
ports. These craftsmen are especially trained ga inner EES 

for their work and are tops in their trades. 4. The best accessory items are used throughout 

Butler transports: moisture and vapor-proof 

pen ong —— wiring in copper tubing, smooth-flow seamless- 

tion on Butler mil- tube piping, large manholes with non-sparking 


li ilers. F i 
Gavan toons ang fill covers and full-length water-tight flashing 


dress office nearest are typical examples. 
you: 





76, Ppppwe” BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7454 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
954 Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Mi t 
913 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, 
Dept. 54, Richmond, California 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Stee! Buildings - Farm Equipment - Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. + Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif. « Birminghom, Alc. + Minneapolis, Minn. 














U.S. STEEL DRUMS 
are clean 


and rust-resisting 


EET ons | OUTSIDE 


You now get maximum 

















product protection 


and long-lasting exterior finish 





@ United States Steel Products’ cleaning and capacities from 21% to 110 gallons, with a vari- 
finishing process assures a finish similar in ety of fittings and openings to fit your parti- 
durability to those applied to home appli- cular requirements. 
ances and automobiles. U.S. Steel Drums are a » 
; ; — OW...t0 ghee your product maxinme protection — 
free of all scale, dirt and grease, and are, in 
addition, thoroughly rust-inhibited. This new Write for Ue DUS 
process gives you the safest container that Free Brochure 
money can buy . . . containers that will mean 
substantial savings for you due to reduced rer further information o 
a: : this quality drum write us 
customer claims caused by product contami- at Mew York Sar tae Gell 
nation. And the exterior finish will remain esler brochure -3-3 
bright and clear, unmarred by rust and cor- Drums — 100% Scale-free 
rosion for a longer period than an untreated and Rust-inhibited.” It’s | 
drum or a drum treated by any other process. free. Sieh Wisden eink: Guniiuanh | 
United States Steel Products fabricates pastas. sabi. | 
Stainless, Galvanized, Tinned, Painted and 


Decorated drums and pails. Furnished in “It's Better te Ship in Sileel” 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. + Port Arthur, Texas * Chicago, lil. * New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. 


ee Se See >. A tas wo oe 
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FARM OUTLOOK—Because farm income is going down and operating costs are going up .. . 


Boost in Farm Sales Is Forecast 


Despite the continued drop of net income in agriculture, the 
farm consumption of petroleum products is still going up. 


Oil industry economists estimate a 2% rise in 1954. 


At the same time, rural oil marketers will be confronted with 
intensified problems of credit and collection and maintenance of 
a stable consumer tank wagon market, particularly in the Midwest. 


But farm experts say the oil industry is in “enviable position.” 


To regain a part of his dwindling 
income, the farmer is expected to step 
up the productivity of his acres in 
1954. By expanding production, he'll 
hope to increase his profits and lower 
his average cost per unit of ouput. 

And by more vigorous production 
efforts, of necessity he'll consume 
more petroleum products. This will 


at least equal, or even surpass, 1953 
oil consumption. Some estimates indi- 
cate a gain of as much as 2%. 
Problems Growing—This does not 
mean that the rural oil marketer— 
jobber, consignee, commission agent 
and co-operative—will not be con- 
fronted with increasingly serious prob- 
lems. These will be fundamentally the 
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same as in the past, except they'll be 
more intensified. 

They break down into two cate- 
gories: 

1. Credits and collections. Farmers 
will have less cash than they have had 
for several years. The petroleum dis- 
tributor must decide whether to fi- 
nance his farm customers for extended 
periods, or turn that responsibility 
over to the local bank. 

2. Maintenance of a stable con- 
sumer tank wagon market in the Mid- 
west “bread basket.” Competition for 
farm customers will be keener in 1954 
than in 1953. Oil marketers must an- 
alyze their costs closely to determine 
whether they can afford to make farm 
deliveries, in small quantites, for less 
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than the normal consumer tank wagon 
price. 

The key to farm consumption, of 
course, is the tractor. The rapid mech- 
inization of farms, particularly in the 
Midwest, during the past 10 or 12 
years, brought a surge of prosperity 
to efficient oil marketers. The farm 
market now annually consumes some 
16,500,000,000 gal. of crude petro- 
leum—more than any other single in- 
dustry. And a big portion of it is 
devoured by tractors. 

Next year, however, it is felt the 
farmer will cut back sharply on his 
purchases of durable goods, such as 
tractors and farm machinery. Sales of 
farm equipment in 1954 will be 15- 
20% below 1953. 

In 1941, there were only 1,675,000 
tractors on the nation’s farms. Ten 
years later this had jumped to 3,940,- 
000, and has increased swiftly in the 
past two years, reaching 4,170,000 in 
1952, and 4,400,000 in 1953. L. John 
Kutish, agricultural economist for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, esti- 
mates that 200,000 tractors will be 
sold in 1954, for a total of 4,600,000. 
This is considerably below the increase 
rates for 1952 and 1953. 

Most of the nation’s tractors are 
concentrated in the big farm states of 
the Midwest. This stronghold of 
American agriculture, with 32% of 
the nation’s productive acreage, pos- 
sesses some 64% of the tractors. 

The New Trend—Mr. Kutish be- 
lieves that most of tractor purchases 
in the immediate future will continue 
to be made by Midwest farmers. Al- 
though most of the area already is 
mechanized, there is a trend toward 
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two-tractor and three-tractor farms. 

“The pattern of additional tractor 
purchases won't differ much from 
what it has been,” he said. “The farm- 
er must have the income to afford a 
tractor, and the big income farmers 
are located in the Midwest.” 

In the opinion of another econo- 
mist, the big tractor expansion in 
future years will swing to the South 
and Southeast. This will be true, he 
believes, because of greater diversifi- 
cation of agriculture in those sections, 
the gradual breaking up of sharecrop- 
ping, and population increases. 

Oil industry economists on the 
West Coast foresee a steady demand 
for petroleum products to power the 
basic farm equipment in 1954. As in 
the Midwest, there has been a trend 
toward mechanization in West Coast 
farms during the past decade. The 
economists look for a decline in the 
purchase of additional farm equip- 
ment but not in petroleum usage for 
existing machinery. 

In the Southwestern states of Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Louisi- 
ana, tractor use of LP-gas is on the 
upswing. An oil industry authority 
estimates that in some sections of 
Texas, the conversion rate to LP-gas 
is running as high as 45%. He pre- 
dicts, however, that farm consump- 
tion of petroleum in the area will be 
as high, or higher, next year than it 
was in 1953. 

Other Oil Users—Farm consump- 
tion of petroleum products also is 
affected by the number of trucks in 
use, and to a much lesser extent, by 
self-propelled combines. 

The nation’s farmers owned approx- 


imately 2,500,000 trucks in 1953 as 
compared with 2,410,000 last year 
and 2,310,000 in 1951. Truck popu- 
lation in 1954 may increase by about 
77,000. 

Combines in use this year totaled 
940,000, as compared with 887,000 in 
1952 and 810,000 in 1951. Combines 
probably will increase by about 45,000 
in 1954. 

Costs Vs. Oil Use—What these 
tractors, trucks and combines have 
meant to the oil marketer, and will 
continue to mean, are underscored in 
costs. 

In the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture listing of farm operating ex- 
penses, vehicle operation ranks third. 
It is headed only by a catch-all mis- 
cellaneous grouping and depreciation 
and maintenance. (Wages, rents and 
interest on mortgages are not in- 
cluded as production costs). 

Yearly for the past decade and 
more, the nation’s farmers have paid 
out larger and larger sums for operat- 
ing their motor vehicles, most of which 
was spent for petroleum products. 

In 1940, farm vehicle operations 
cost $584,000,000. By 1950, it had 
leaped to $1,901,000,000. In 1951, it 
amounted to $2,045,000,000, and in 
1952, $2,120,000,000. This year’s fig- 
ure will be higher still, and it in turn 
will be topped by 1954. 

Consumption Pattern—It is signifi- 
cant for the petroleum marketer to 
note that vehicle operating costs have 
gone up simultaneously with a decline 
in farmers’ net income. This points 
up the fact that when the farmer’s 
income falls, he intensifies production, 
thus expending more money for cur- 
rent operating expenses, in an effort to 
increase his output and regain a part 
of his lost income. 

But the very fact that he is increas- 
ing operating expenses at a time when 
his profits are declining spells height- 
ened credit problems for the rural oil 
distributor. It is obvious that money 
is tighter and collections more difficult. 

Falling commodity prices have 
caused the assets of agriculture to de- 
cline since 1951. Net income of the 
nation’s farms will be down in 1953, 
and again in 1954, according to re- 
liable estimates. The total net income 
from agriculture in the U.S. hit a 
peak of $21,721,000,000 in 1948, 
dropped off in 1949 and 1950, but 
spurted to $20,132,000,000 in 1951. 

In 1952, net income fell off again, 
to $19,223,000,000. The estimate for 
1953 is approximately a 7% decrease, 
while 1954 may hold fairly close to 
this year’s level. 

One economist noted, however: 

“The farm people still will have 
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high income, even though the net has 
fallen considerably from peak years. 
It is sort of like the factory worker 
who has been putting in 40 hours a 
week at regular pay, and eight or 10 
additional hours at time and a half. 
Now he’s losing the time and a half— 
which was just so much gravy—but his 
base pay for the 40-hour week still is 
much greater than he received a dec- 
ade ago. Farmers will be at a good 
income level this year, next year, and 
probably for some time in the future.” 

The Credit Problem—Most rural 
distributors of petroleum—jobbers, 
suppliers and co-operatives—are in 
general accord that farm credit should 
be on a 30-day basis. 

This is the theory, but in actual 
practice it doesn’t work out that way. 
Most oil marketers find it necessary 
to carry the farmer for much longer 
periods of time. If a farmer can get 
60 or 90-day credit from a jobber’s 
competitor, the jobber usually feels 
that in order to retain the account he 
must grant similar credit concessions. 

As a company policy, major com- 
panies and the larger co-operatives 
say they are urging their farm distrib- 
utors to tighten up drastically on 
credit terms and make every effort to 
get them on a 30-day basis. 

The manager of one large farm 
co-op which distributes petroleum 
products had this to say: 

“Farm credit is tightening and cash 
is getting shorter. We are trying to 
convince the farmer and our own 
tank wagon men that local banks are 
the proper agencies for carrying the 
farmer’s long-term financing. That is 
their business and they can handle the 
credit problem much more efficiently 
than the oil man can. 

“Our goal is 30-day credit. Any- 
thing purchased one month must be 
paid the next month. But it’s a difficult 
policy to put into practice. We find 
that individual tank wagon drivers 
frequently yield to pressure when a 
competitor offers to carry the farmer 
for six months or more. Sometimes, 
the tank wagon man actually pays 
the customer’s bill out of his own 
pocket in order to keep his record 
up to date. 

“However, many of our drivers are 
becoming reluctant to fill a farmer's 
tank unless he is able to pay for the 
last previous delivery. Maybe, in such 
a case, they'll drop only half a load 
instead of filling the tank. But this 
creates a new problem, because making 
only half a dump increases his deliv- 
ery costs and makes it more urgent 
than before that he receive prompt 
payment. 

“Smaller dumps might have a sta- 
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bilizing effect on the farm market, 
though. If the tank wagon man un- 
derstands it is costing him more to 
make the deliveries, he might be more 
anxious to receive the full consumer 
tank wagon price to which he is 
entitled.” 

Up to the Jobber—Jobbers, being 
Independents, decide their credit policy 
on an individual basis. And their 
methods of handling the problem run 
all the way from 30 days to season- 
to-season. Indications are, however, 
that most jobbers recognize the seri- 
ousness of farm credit and are attempt- 
ing to turn the farmer’s financing over 
to banks. 

Many bankers feel that financing the 
farmer is one of their prime respon- 
sibilities. Mr. Kutish observed that 
there is no necessity for the oil mar- 
keter to bear the burden of being the 
farmer’s banker. 

“The farmer should rely on the 
banker for his credit,” Mr. Kutish 
said. “It will be available. Certainly, 
the banker will loan money to finance 
the farmer’s gasoline purchases. That 
is a most important part of his pro- 
duction expense and without it most 
farmers today couldn’t put in or har- 
vest a crop.” 

The Banker’s Job—This same theme 
was expressed Nov. 16 by one of the 
nation’s leading bankers. Homer J. 
Livingston, vice president of the 
American Bankers Assn. and president 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
told the ABA’s second National Agri- 
cultural Conference in Chicago that 
bankers have three primary responsi- 
bilities to agriculture. One of these 
is “adequate and continuous credit to 
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meet the farmer’s requirements.” 

He noted that the modern farmer 
is faced with an increasing need to 
finance current operations. He pur- 
chases much of his food, he buys gaso- 
line and electric power and household 
appliances, and makes large expendi- 
tures for expensive equipment and 
machinery. 

“Thus the farmer has great need for 
cash, and the needs extends through- 
out the year—which means he needs 
credit,” Mr. Livingston declared. “This 
need for credit has become more im- 
portant this year as a result of a 9% 
decline in farm prices at a time when 
costs declined only 4.5%. 

“This need for loans for living and 
operating expense has brought a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of un- 
secured loans and loans secured by 
growing crops,” Mr. Livingston said. 
“I have been greatly impressed with 
the flexibility shown by many of you 
(farm bankers) in adapting your credit 
facilities to these needs, the employ- 
ment of agricultural specialists not 
only to appraise the crops but also to 
assist the farmer both with his farm 
operation and with his budgeting and 
fiscal management. On the whole, I 
believe banking is discharging this 
phase of its credit responsibility in an 
excellent manner.” 

The second big problem facing rural 
oil marketers—that of maintaining a 
stable consumer tank wagon price—is 
in the hands of the individuals them- 
selves. 

Any cost analysis will prove that the 
farm distributor cannot possibly de- 
liver gasoline to farmers at the same 
price he can to service stations. His 
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delivery costs to farmers are increased 
sharply because of the distances 
traveled and the comparatively small 
volume of deliveries per customer. 

The Midwest is historically the only 
section of the country where the mar- 
keter can collect the margin of profit 
due him for the service he performs 
on deliveries to farm customers. 

Whether oil marketers retain this 
necessary advantage during the period 
of tight cash and difficult credits will 
have a decided effect on the profit 
and loss sheets of most distributors. 
To many of them it will mean finan- 
cial chaos if the consumer tank wagon 
disappears. 

The same two problems—collections 
and discounts—are causing concern 
to West Coast distributors. 

In areas where crop prices have 
dropped, distributors reported increas- 
ing difficulty in collecting bills and 
noted a tendency by some small farm- 
ers to switch suppliers. Distributors 
have been offering discounts in many 
parts to attract farm trade from com- 
petitors. Frequently the discount has 
wiped out the profit margin. The 
combination of no margin and in- 
ability to collect has been a big 
headache for numerous West Coast 
marketers. 

One other factor which might have 
a bearing on farm consumption of 
petroleum products is what the De- 
partment of Agriculture decides to do 
about acreage allocations—curtailment 
of production. 

Following a referendum of wheat 
growers last August, wheat acreage 
for next year was reduced 20%. 
Whether similar reductions will be 
made in production of corn, cotton 
and soybeans is problematical. 

More Varied Crops—tin the past, 
however, acreage allocations, if any- 
thing, have resulted in increased pe- 
troleum consumption. When produc- 
tion of one crop was cut back by 
government edict, the farmer imme- 
diately put the idle acres into another 
commodity and cultivated them as 
hard as he could to build up addi- 
tional income. 

For example, if his wheat produc- 
tion was reduced by 20 acres, he’d 
probably put the 20 acres into soy- 
beans. This would rebound to the oil 
jobber’s benefit because the farmer 
would use more petroleum cultivating 
the 20 acres of soybeans that he 
would if the same acres were in 
wheat. 

One agricultural expert commented: 

“I don’t think acreage allocations, 
even if they are extended to most 
commodities, would have any adverse 
effect on petroleum. No farmer today 
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is going to let any acres lie idle if 
they'll produce anything. It he’s cut 
back on one commodity, or even two, 
he’ll find something else to cultivate 
and the chances are he’ll wind up using 
more gasoline than he did before. 


GOVERNMENT 


“The petroleum industry is in an 
enviable position. Oil is something 
the farmer can’t be without. He'll 
stop buying farm machinery and equip- 
ment when cash gets short but he 
always has to use petroleum.” 


ASPPA Opening Door to Jobbers 


Independent oil jobbers can 
expect more considerate treat- 
ment from the Armed Services 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency in 
bidding on the military’s oil re- 
quirements. 


But the jobbers must realize that 
there are certain limitations on the ex- 
tent of their participation, as well as 
obligations that must be assumed in 
handling government business. 

This was the essence of agreement 
reached at Washington meetings last 
week between ASPPA and jobber 
representatives. The meetings had been 
arranged by the Senate Small Business 
Committee, headed by Sen. Edward J. 
Thye (R., Minn.). Sitting in on the 
sessions was Phil Jehle, committee 
staff member. 

A morning session was held with 
Paul E. Hadlick, counsel for the 
National Oil Marketers Assn., with 
NOIC representatives seeing ASPPA 
later in the day (Dec. 2). In addition 
to General Counsel Otis Ellis, NOJC 
was represented by President Roy J. 
Thompson, Vice President John H. 
White, Past President John Harper, 
Gordon Duke and Harry Hilts. 

NOIC officials were “highly grati- 
fied” at the co-operation of ASPPA. 
They now are planning to work out 
procedures with the agency as to how 
jobbers might be more fully “edu- 
cated” on selling oil to the military. 

The prime chore will be to acquaint 
jobbers with what ASPPA has to offer 
in the way of “jobber susceptible” bids 
to see that jobbers get on mailing lists 
for those items. In line with this, NOJC 
is kicking around an idea for helping 
both ASPPA and the jobbers keep 
business contacts at the essential mini- 
mum. State associations will be ap- 
proached as to the feasibility of the 
individual secretaries screening ASPPA 
bids and passing only the “susceptible” 
items along to the interested jobbers. 

Another chore will be to impress on 
jobbers the need for following bid in- 
structions to the letter. Both ASPPA 
and the jobber representatives noted 


that jobber bids have been rejected 
in the past because of inability by the 
agency to evaluate the offers. Such 
things have been overlooked as not 
spelling out escalation or discount 
factors or trying to insert improper 
qualification conditions. 

Still Worlds to Do—NOIC sstill 
hasn’t pinned down all the details of 
carrying out this program to spur 
jobber sales to the military. But 
further developments should result 
from future meetings that Mr. Ellis 
will be having with ASPPA. 

Mr. Hadlick shares the feelings of 
NOIC officials that the jobbers should 
be made aware of the business potenti- 
alities in selling to the military. He 
concedes that there is “red tape” in- 
volved in this business but feels that 
most jobbers have been overly fearful 
as to its extent. 

He also has been pressing ASPPA 
to install a civilian small business 
specialist in oil, because such an in- 
dividual would be able to do a better 
job by reason of “permanence.” 

ASPPA, however, denies that small 
business is -hurt by the rather frequent 
transfer of military personnel. It points 
out that several officers are involved 
with this phase of procurement so 
there always is at least one experienced 
hand on the job. 

Despite the results that appear to be 
shaping up, one gloomy note remains. 
When supplies are tight, ASPPA is 
anxious for all the jobber business it 
can get. In a loose supply situation, 
however, the jobber finds himself un- 
able to compete on price with the large 
suppliers. 


... in brief 


Dixon Will Leave Post—William C. 
Dixon, the Department of Justice offi- 
cial who prepared the antitrust case 
now pending against the seven West 
Coast majors, will resign his post Jan. 
15. Now chief of the Department of 
Justice’s Los Angeles Antitrust Divi- 
sion office, Mr. Dixon is leaving to 
enter private law practice. 
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TWO PICKETS march in front of Dealer William Hughes’ 
Amoco station in Philadelphia. Mr. Hughes’ 14 employes 
formed their own union to counter AFL Teamsters’ propaganda 
and he is seeking an injunction against picketing 


SIGN ON HIS BACK, a lone picket paces before Reymond 
W. Kronmiller’s Esso service station. Mr. Kronmiller estimates 
prices of all services to motorists would have to be increased 
if stations are unionized 


Philadelphia Dealers Fight Back at Union 


About 10% of Philadelphia’s 1,200 service station dealers are clos- 
ing ranks be yom a AFL Teamsters Union organizing drive which one 


beleaguer 


dealer estimates will push the cost of products and services 


to the motorist up 25% if successful. 


More than.125 dealers planned de- 
fense action in a meeting called last 
week following a flare-up of brick and 
bottle throwing at stations, bullying of 
attendants and harassment of cus- 
tomers. 

Two dealers had despaired of cop- 
ing with the hoodlumism and union 
demands, and had given up their 
leases. 

But one of the rallying operators 
was taking steps to get a court order 
against Teamster picketing of his 
station. His 14 employes had formed 
an independent union rather than see 
him close on the strength of a Team- 
ster organizer’s story that they were 
signing up with the Teamsters. 

The fact on which Dealer William 
Hughes was appealing to the court— 
that his employes were not on strike 
—was indicated by contrasting signs 
at his Amoco station at N. Broad 
and Jefferson Sts. 

In front of the station walked two, 
sometimes four pickets whose signs 
declared: 

“This is Not a Union Station— 
Teamsters Union Local No. 596, 
AFL.” 

Five placards installed by Mr. 
Hughes proclaimed: 

“This is a Union Station—Inde- 
pendent Service Station Assn.” 

Price Defense—Two blocks away, 
at Montgomery St., Sun Dealer Stan- 
ley Cridland took a different tack. He 
dropped his price 3¢ per gal. 


This is the amount by which re- 
tail gasoline prices would have to be 
raised in Philadelphia if dealers 
generally bowed to the Teamsters 
Union contract terms, according to 
an estimate by another dealer re- 
sisting the Teamsters. 

He is Raymond W. Kronmiller, 
who has an Esso station at 3944 N. 
Broad St. that was being picketed, 
and two others which have not been 
disturbed. 

In addition, says Mr. Kronmiller, 
prices of all services to motorists 
would have to be hiked if an operator 
were to cover the increase in labor 
costs which compliance with the 
Teamster contract would entail. 

Organizers reportedly passed word 
to dealers who had signed with the 
Teamsters that prices were to be 
raised 2¢ early last week. Prices, held, 
though, until the 3¢ reduction. 

Contract Troubles — Significantly, 
enforcement of contract terms has 
been suspended for the time being by 
the new Garage, Parking and Serv- 
ice Station Employees Union, Local 
No. 596. 

Even before the price drop, there 
were rumbles of discontent with con- 
tract provisions among members of 
the 200-dealer Petroleum Retailers of 
Philadelphia which signed with the 
Teamsters several weeks ago (see No. 
4 NPN, p. 18). Some of those dealers 
were at the non-affiliated dealers’ 
rally the other night. 
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Strong-Arm Tactics — Just three 
stations were being picketed last week 
—those of Mr. Hughes, Mr. Cridland 
and Mr. Kronmiller. And the picket- 
ing was peaceful. 


But 10 days to two weeks of 
another kind of picketing had led 
Charles R. Hill, Sun dealer at 15th 
St. and Hunting Park Ave., and Robert 
Rockafellow, Atlantic dealer at Roose- 
velt Blvd. and Carlisle St., to give 
up their leases. 

A brick was thrown through the 
glass of a door in Mr. Hill’s station, 
and the top of his automobile was 
defaced. 

Mr. Rockafellow was almost hit by 
a milk bottle which crashed through 
the window of a rear room in his 
station as he was changing his 
clothes. 

’ Pickets threw stones at Rockafel- 
low customers’ automobiles, striking 
some, and several times opened auto- 
mobile doors and tried to drag custom- 
ers out of the vehicles. 

Threats to upset the automobiles 
were made, and the customers were 
cursed. 

Before Mr. Rockafellow and Mr. 
Hill surrendered their leases, they had 
taken to closing their stations before 
dark. Finally, Mr. Rockafellow de- 
veloped “too many butterflies in my 
stomach.” 

An employe of Milton F. Deemer, 
Esso dealer at 44th and Walnut Sts., 
quit his job after an automobile with 
which two men were chasing him on 
his way home smashed into the side of 
his automobile. 

An employe of Gus Hansen, Esso 
dealer at Erie and Elm Sts., was seiz- 
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ed by the scruff of his neck at the 
Hansen station by one of two men 
who were trying to persuade him to 
sign a Teamsters contract. Just then 
an Esso tank truck pulled into the 
station, and the hoodlums fled. 

Mr. Kronmiller has been holding 
out against the Teamsters a month, 
despite trying circumstances. 

Customers Bothered—Pickets, he 
says, have insulted his customers and 
stood in front of their cars, daring 
the drivers to run them down. 

Two of his employes were harassed 
on their drive home one night by 
four men who caught up with them in 
a station wagon. The glass in a front 
door of the employes’ automobile was 
smashed by the man who was cap- 
tain of the picket line at the time. He 
had tried first to wrench the door 
open, and found it was locked. 

As Mr. Kronmiller sizes up the 
situation, the Teamsters are putting 
pressure on selected “independents” 
one by one, now that they’ve signed 
up the Petroleum Retailers, and the 
non-affiliated dealers face “a back-to 
-back fight.” He and others are “dig- 
ging in” for just such a contest. 

Wage Demands—Contract terms 
penalize dealers who have been pay- 
ing more than the indicated wage 
scale. Those operators are expected 
to grant a $3 pay increase, while 
dealers who’ve been paying less than 
the scale need only meet it. 

Terms call for a “union shop”—but 
the new union for service station em- 
ployes has been unable to fill one 
dealer’s request for an eligible man. 
The dealer has put in the request 
three times. 

In fact, say dealers who have been 
picketed, they haven’t recognized any 
service station workers among the 
pickets. : 

On the other hand, the dealers 
have learned that some laundry 
drivers have been enlisted to help in 
the organizing. These were drivers for 
laundries serving industrial accounts 
who would have made deliveries of 
uniforms to service stations. 

One provision of the Teamster con- 
tract would commit the dealer sign- 
ing it to support a currently non-ex- 
istant health and welfare fund—“sign 
a blank check,” as one dealer puts it. 


Oil Workers Coalition 
Agrees on 5 Objectives 


Oil labor gave signs this week of 
working more effectively as a team to 
achieve common objectives. 

Representatives of the Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) and 22 in- 
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dependent oil workers unions met in 
New York and in a single session 


- reached agreement on a “general state- 


ment of principles” setting forth five 
collective bargaining aims: 

1. Elimination of contracting out of 
work normally done by regular em- 
ployes. 

2. Attempt to institute a 36-hour 
work week in areas where layoffs have 
occurred and institute stand-by clauses 
in other areas providing for such re- 
duction in hours when necessary to 
obtain full employment. 

3. To eliminate whenever possible 
excessive working of overtime. 

4. Attempt to obtain further im- 
provement of pension plans. 

5. Seek an increase in basic wages 
sufficient to maintain present living 
standards and to compensate for added 
productivity. 

It was the first full-scale meeting in 
over a year for the National Coalition 
of Oil Workers Unions, last heard 
from just before and during the nation- 
wide strike of early 1952. Fact that 
New York was the setting may have 
been the reason, but the session pro- 
duced the largest attendance yet—153 
—of any of the four held by the coali- 
tion since its organization in St. Louis 
two years ago. 


CIO Denies Reds Control 
Texas Oil Field Workers 


The CIO pinned a “figment of the 
imagination” label this week on a 
charge that Texas oil field workers are 
threatened with Communist domina- 
tion. 

But the Texas Industrial Commis- 
sion got a different story from several 
former Communists, who testified at a 
hearing in Austin how subversive influ- 
ences work within labor’s ranks. 

State Atty. Gen. John Ben Shepperd 
had inspired the hearings by charging 
that current strikes in the Port Arthur 
area are part of a Communist effort to 
control organized labor in vital oil and 
shipping centers. 

Upshot of the three-day proceeding: 
The industrial commission agreed that 
the “overwhelming preponderance of 
evidence” supported the Shepperd 
charges; decided to create a legal ad- 
visory committee to draw up new legis- 
lation to deal with the “menace” of 
Communist influence in labor unions. 

According to the commission, evi- 
dence before it showed three unions, 
including the Distributive, Processing 
and Office Workers of America, to be 
either Communist-controlled, domi- 
nated or influenced, and that the three 
“are now operating in or attempting 
to enter Texas.” 


TAXES 


New Revenue Policy 
May Relieve Jobbers 


A change in policy and attitude by 
the Internal Revenue Service on with- 
holding profits for use in expansion 
may bring some relief to oil jobber 
corporations and other closely held 
companies. 

On the theory that a company was 
holding back profits to keep its big 
shareholders from being pushed into 
upper tax brackets (violation of Sec. 
102), the service previously tried to 
crack down on any failure to pay 70% 
of profits in dividends. 

The service, formerly the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, suspected such 
companies were holding back profits 
until lean years or until taxes were 
cut, thereby reducing the tax levy. 

The new policy will allow profits 
to be held back if the company can 
prove the action is caused by ex- 
pansion plans. Agency spokesmen also 
kave said the Revenue Service will 
“take the company’s word for it,” 
abandoning rigid rules and adopting 
an “open-minded” attitude. 

The agency earlier had issued in- 
structions to field men to “settle, not 
haggle” with taxpayers, specifying that 
when tax depreciation rates were set, 
they should not be changed without 
strong reason. 

Through the policy changes, the 
service expects to cut down on the 
backlog of tax disputes before the 
tax courts by settling them without 
trouble over technicalities. Also, agents 
will be stopped from making frequent 
changes in depreciation schedules. 


... in brief 


‘Tax on Tax’ Bill—A proposed bill to 
levy sales tax on the full retail price 
of gasoline, introduced in the Mis- 
sissippi legislature and referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee, would 
cost gasoline consumers an estimated 
$800,000 a year. If the bill is passed, 
Mississippi would be the first state to 
collect such a tax. 

Under the present tax law, motorists 
pay sales tax on the price before 
federal and state taxes. The new bill 
asks amendments which would levy 
the tax on the final retail gasoline 
price. 

Of 33 states with sales tax laws, 
only five levy the tax on gasoline and 
none of them collect it on the price 
including state gasoline tax. 
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IMPORTS 


PROTECTIONIST-MINDED Senator George W. Malone, 
fourth from left, faced Interior Secretary Douglas McKay, 
right, but couldn’t sell him on the idea that the nation is 


placing too much faith in foreign oil imports. Mr. McKay was 
one of several witnesses called before the Malone subcom- 
mittee on fuel resources 


Hearings Preview of Oil Imports Fight 


One of the toughest, hottest problems facin 
meets in January is the problem of internation 


Congress when it 
trade policy. And 


oil will be in the middle of the battle. 
Should = 7h duties be increased? Should quotas be set? Or 


should the prob 


em of adjusting domestic industry to meet competi- 


tion from abroad be left to the industries themselves—perhaps with 
some safeguard against antitrust prosecution? 


A preliminary skirmish involving 
oil took place in Washington, last 
week. A Senate subcommittee, headed 
by Senator George W. Malone (R., 
Nev.) spent five days hearing PAD 
officials, military oil experts, other 
government agencies and a wide range 
of industry people on the subject of 
the domestic oil industry, its past, 
present and future, and how it is be- 
ing affected by oil from abroad. 

Senator Malone made it plain with 
each witness that he was seeking sup- 
port for his own ideas of what should 
be done. This is what he proposes: 

1. That the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 be allowed to expire in June, 
1954. This would automatically de- 
prive the executive branch of its 
authority to handle such matters 
through an agency directly respons- 
ible to Congress, such as the Tariff 
Commission. 

2. That Congress should then estab- 
lish (through an agency) standards for 
levying import duties—on oil and 
other products—which would “equal- 
ize” the cost of imported products and 
domestic products. 


Proposed Tariff—It would work 
this way: If domestic producers can 
show that their labor, other production 
costs and their taxes are higher than 
those of the nation exporting a prod- 
uct to the U.S., then an import duty 
would be levied on the incoming 
goods to make up the difference in 
these costs. 

Thus, if it were shown that it costs 
50¢ more per barrel to produce oil 
here-than in some foreign country be- 
cause of the differences in labor and 
taxes, then a 50¢ tariff would be levied 
against the imported oil. 

Sen. Malone insists he is not try- 
ing to give U.S. companies any ad- 
vantage over foreign firms; that, in- 
stead, he simply is trying to remove 
any advantage the foreign firms now 
enjoy. 

He feels that the present situation 
not only is unfair to industry, but is 
also unfair to labor and, even more 
important, it slows down development 
of this nation’s resources because it 
discourages investment capital needed 
to continue the search for, and de- 
velopment of, our oil resources. 
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This, in turn, makes the United 
States dependent on foreign supplies, 
a situation which could be tragic in 
time of war, Sen. Malone reasons. 

Raps Foreign Dependence — 
Furthermore, Sen. Malone sought to 
elicit from each witness an agreement 
that in wartime it would be down- 
right foolish to depend on sources of 
oil abroad, particularly in the Middle 
East. 

And, he reasoned, the only alterna- 
tive is to develop an adequate supply 
at home. To do that, he said, it would 
be necessary to give the domestic in- 
dustry incentive to produce oil here. 
This could only be done, he said, by 
putting imported oil on an equal eco- 
nomic footing with U. S. oil through 
use of tariff. 

“I am not in favor of eliminating 
competition from abroad,” he said 
time and time again. “I simply want 
it to be fair competition.” 

Some of his witnesses agreed with 
his general philosophy and some 
didn’t. 

The Arguments Against — Those 
who didn’t agree usually took this line 
of reasoning: 

1. In time of war, we will need oil 
sources abroad—and so will our allies 
—unless the U.S, is fighting only a 
defensive, “last-ditch” war within its 
own boundaries. Thus, if the battle- 
ground should be in Europe again, it 
would be well to have oil sources 
closer to Europe than the U.S. 
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2. Aside from the war itself, it 
should be borne in mind that our 
allies will be better able to resist Com- 
munism and other undersirable doc- 
trines if the nation’s own economic 
health is good. If the United States 
puts high duties on oil imports, we will 
be striking at the economic heart of 
some of our friends. Therefore, it 
was argued, we would be endangering 
our Own economy and security if we 
weakened the economy of allied na- 
tions by raising trade barriers which 
would make it difficult for them. 

3. If handled, properly, there can 
be room enough in the oil-hungry 
world for “reasonable” oil production 
here and abroad, too. 

4. If oil imports are hurting the 
domestic industry—or if we should 
reach that point—it would still be 
better for the industry to work out 
a solution than for the government to 
regulate the industry by regulating 
imports. 

Generally speaking, defense officials 
and importing companies supported 
all or part of these views. 

Domestic oil companies, particular- 
ly producers; some oil state officials, 
and coal producers generally leaned 
the other way. although not many 
voiced unqualified approval of Sen. 
Malone’s proposed solution. 

What Some Thought—Here is the 
gist of the viewpoint of some of the 
witnesses: 

Deputy PAD Joseph A. LaFortune 
—Oil imports won't affect develop- 
ment of oil reserves as long as in- 
centive remains (that is, as long as 
domestic producers get a crude price 
“comparable” to current price of 
$2.95 a barrel). 

Brig. Gen. Alfred H. Johnson, 
chief of Office of Petroleum Programs 
—The Western Hemisphere is the 
safest source of oil supply during a 
war, but the United States and her al- 
lies would also need other sources. 
“Ultimately,” in a war, the Western 
Hemisphere would have to get some 
oil from the Eastern Hemisphere. 

H. J. Burks, Esso Standard Oil Co. 
—lImportation of fuel oil makes it 
possible for U.S. refiners to produce 
more light products. Also, available 
sources of oil abroad are essential, and 
that availability is dependent on keep- 
ing markets open to them. 

J. W. Foley, The Texas Co.— 
World War II showed wisdom of en- 
couraging U.S. companies to develop 
foreign oil resources. 

L. M. Glasco, West Coast Pipeline 
Co.—Development of a pipe line sys- 
tem linking the Gulf Coast with the 
West Coast would reduce dependency 
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on foreign oil in time of emergency. 
Such a system would be cheaper than 
the extra costs of transportation to 
the military during the Korean War 
and the World War II. 


M. D. Bryant, Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Assn. 
—The U.S. will become a “have-not” 
nation in regard to oil if the present 
trend toward sharply rising oil im- 
ports continues. 

Russell B. Brown, IPAA general 
counsel—Governmental policies have 
had an adverse effect upon future 
petroleum supplies and availability. 
“No good can come from bartering 
goods for diplomatic affection.” 


... in brief 


Kuwait Output Dips—Kuwait crude 
oil production reached its lowest level 
since last April in September at 3,347,- 
603 tons (about 825,738 b/d), ac- 
cording to Gulf Oil’s report for Kuwait 
Oil Co., Ltd. This compares with 
3,677,843 tons (about 877,936 b/d) 
for August. 

Total production for the first nine 
months of this year, Gulf adds, was 
31,267,376 tons as against 27,671,872 
tons in the corresponding 1952 veriod 


melaesy - 


Ethyl Announces Date 


For Unveiling Additive 


Deliveries of Ethyl Corp.’s new 
ignition control compound for gaso- 
line are expected to start about Feb. 
1, but a price hasn’t been set for the 
additive. 

The price, representatives said, 
“will, of course, be competitive” with 
prices of other additives designed to 
reduce spark plug fouling and preig- 
nition, particularly in high-compres- 
sion automobile engines. 

Spokesmen disclosed that the Ethyl 
additive is a “haloalkyl phosphorus” 
compound and indicated amounts 
they will recommend for refiner-cus- 
tomers to use in gasolines. 

They said, “Results of our test pro- 
gram on this additive are based on 
0.2 theory of phosphorous and 3 cc 
tetraethyl lead per gal. This required 
a concentration of 0.55 cc of our ig- 
nition control compound per gal. of 
gasoline.” 

In order to avoid limiting custom- 
ers’ marketing flexibility, Ethyl does 
not plan brand identification for the 
additive. ; 


FUEL OIL 


West Has Mild Spell; 
Cold Hits Other Areas 


Mild weather spread over the West 
Coast area Nov. 22-28, but cold air 
moved in on the rest of the nation. 

Minneapolis was the coldest city 
during the week, reporting 257 degree 
days, an increase of 153 over the pre- 
vious week. Sharp increases in degree 
days were recorded throughout the 
areas affected by the cold spell. 


However, all regions continued sub- 
stantially warmer than normal or the 
1952 season. 


DEGREE DAYS 
Season Sept. 1-Nov. 28 


East Coast 1953 1952 Normal 1953 
Boston 78 965 
New York (a) .. 617 779* 
Philadelphia (a) 578 
Washington .... 622 
Average 64 808 


Great Lakes 

Buffalo 1247 
Chicago 817* 1172* 
Cleveland 

Detroit 


Toronto (a) ..... 
Average 


Southeast 

Birmingham ... 444 

Charleston (a) .. 244 63 

Nashville 578 611** 150 

Raleigh (a) .... 551 102 
Average 429 464 109 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. _ 

(a) Readings at city offices. Readings in 
other cities taken at airport offices. — 

* Includes weather bureau correction. 

** Normals based on revised normal fig- 
ures. Other normals based on old normal 
figures. 


DEATHS 


William Alexander Wier, president 
of the South Carolina Oil Jobbers As- 
sociation, died Nov. 25 at his home in 
Charleston, S.C. 

Mr. Weir was vice president and 
general manager of the Charleston 
Oil Co., with which he had been as- 
sociated since 1921. 

Born in Greenville, S.C., in 1894, 
Mr. Weir was an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church at Charleston and was 
active in many civic activities. His 
survivors include his widow; two chil- 
dren; three brothers, and one grand- 
son. 
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STATIONS 


Oil Marketing in the Airborne Age 


Sing nee with an airborne age, the marketing of aviation 


products is 
of private aircraft. 


ing spurred by the operation of a new airplane serv- 
ice station. It is devoted exclusively to the fueling aa be 


ubrication 


The new station is similar to its automotive counterparts in 
structure and offers sky motorists the comforts of an attractive 
lounge, plus the conveniences of air maps and weather reports. 


Said to be the first of its kind de- 
veloped specifically for servicing of 
private aircraft, the new station was 
formally opened last week at Pitts- 
burgh’s Allegheny County Airport by 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

The station is built of concrete 
blocks with porcelain enamel exterior, 
and measures 35 by 25 feet. And 
through its picture windows, which 
stretch the length of two walls, the 
entire landing lane is visible. 

Conveniences for Pilots—The in- 
terior of the building is devoted 
largely to a lounge and chart room 
for the pilots and passengers. Finished 
in light green plaster walls with flu- 
orescent lighting, the lounge contains 
a large air map, a plotting table for 
setting courses, leather couches and 
chairs, and a telephone. 

Also of specific aid to the pilot are 
the current weather condition reports 
which are posted hourly. These, to- 
gether with the periodic government 
forecasts, are received by teletype. It 
is the only such weather information 
available at the airport. 

A prominent display of aviation 
products separates the lounge from the 
station office. Here, a radio tuned into 
the airport’s Tower gives advance no- 
tice of approaching planes. Restrooms 
and storage space make up the re- 
mainder of the building area. 

Here the resemblance to highway 
service stations ends. For out on the 
apron there are no pumps or islands. 
All servicing is done by two or three 
mobile refuelers. Each is equipped with 
micronic filters which are designed to 
strain foreign particles, down to 10 
microns in size, from the fuel (dust 
motes visible in a ray of sunlight 
measure 40 microns). 

Customer Services—The new sky 
station offers around-the-clock service. 
Five trained, uniformed attendants are 
assigned to the station. And, again, 
like highway service stations, stress is 
laid on customer relations. They have 
their own version of “order of service” 
—windshield cleaning, and sweeping 
out of the cabin and cockpit floors 
are part of standard procedure. 


Alerted by the office radio, the at- 
tendants are ready to drive up along- 
side of the incoming aircraft as soon 
as its motors are turned off. Prompt 
service is also facilitated by the posi- 
tion of the station which is located 
right on the airport “point,” in line 
with a row of incompleted hangars. 
From this site the entire landing area 


TRENDS 


is in view. 

Volume of air traffic at the airport 
can be measured by the 28 twin- 
engine executive planes based there. 
Moreover, it is used by both scheduled 
and non-scheduled freight service, by 
many private planes and occasionally 
by military aircraft. 

The new station is part of a com- 
prehensive plan at the airport which 
permits increased application by busi- 
ness and freight line aircraft serving 
the huge industrial area. 

According to Gulf officials, the op- 
eration is planned as a model for de- 
veloping and perfecting the most con- 
venient, efficient fueling and lubri- 
cating techniques for private planes. 


Rubel Urges Action on Oil Shale 


If the oil industry cannot fi- 
nance and operate expansion of 
oil shale program, the vice presi- 
dent of Union Oil of Calif. indi- 
cates it would be “logical” to 
seek government assistance. 


In a statement prepared for the 
Senate Interior (Malone) subcommit- 
tee, A. C. Rubel stated that expansion 
of oil shale operations would be the 
best insurance against wartime fuels 
shortage in this country. This would 
help “stockpile” domestic fuel reserves 
without disrupting the petroleum in- 
dustry and without making the U.S. 
dependent on foreign fuel sources. 

To assure oil shale development, 
Mr. Rubel suggests that if the indus- 
try were unable to do so, the govern- 
ment should be called upon. Several 
months ago he proposed a joint gov- 
ernment-industry project in building 
a large-scale oil shale plant as a de- 
fense measure. At the time, however, 
Interior Secretary McKay appeared 
cool to the proposal. 

In Washington, Chairman Malone 
pointed out that there might be about 
400 to 500 million bbl. of oil that 
could be developed for potential war- 
time deficiencies. He posed the ques- 
tion as to whether a policy should 
not be established to encourage this 
development; the government might 
might even guarantee “unit prices” to 
private industry. 

In comment, Secretary McKay em- 
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phasized that the formulation of such 
a policy should be left to Congress. 
He will support the idea if his tech- 
nical aides think it “feasible.” But be- 
fore pressing for shale oil develop- 
ment, he would like to see the results 
of oil exploration activities in Alaska 
and development of offshore oil re- 
sources, 

Even so, -it is the opinion of a 
Bureau of Mines synthetic fuels ex- 
pert, reporting to the subcommittee, 
that there are still considerable tech- 
nical problems to be ironed out before 
products can be obtained economically 
from oil shale. 

By present methods, says H. H. 
Storch, head of the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Branch, production would cost 
about 25¢ per gal. if the producing 
company were to get a 12% return 
on its investment. Cost would be about 
15¢ per gal. on the basis of a 6% 
return. 

Mr. Storch is not convinced that 
current methods of retorting oil shale 
are successful; they do not produce 
very good crude and are still too 
costly. 

Oil shale deposits in northwestern 
Colorado, Mr. Rubel says, are “prob- 
ably the greatest concentration of po- 
tential energy to be found any place 
in the world.” He estimated that one 
area alone contained 100 billion bbl. 
of oil—enough to provide 50% of the 
present daily domestic consumption of 
petroleum for “the next 69 years.” 
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MERCHANDISING 


edna scares ines nme atid ba al 3 


FOUR TOP OFFICERS of the Red Dot Oil Co. are shown in front of company’s headquarters in Denver, Colo. 


System for Selling Boosts Profits 


Although it was making a profit, Red Dot Oil Co., in Denver, 
Colo., was worried because it had no definite selling program or sales 


objectives. 


Then a sales manager was brought back into the company and 
he set up a selling program that provided both incentive for the sales- 
man and adequate control for management. 


The results of the new sales system speak for themselves. 


Sales volume has grown 50% since 
the Red Dot Oil Co. in Denver, Colo., 
put system into its selling in 1949. 

Part of that gain came inevitably 
from Denver’s bristling growth, but 
Red Dot attributes most of it to the 
“system.” One of the leading Inde- 
pendent jobbers in the Rocky Moun- 
tain empire, Red Dot now ranks fifth 
in gasoline volume among Colorado 
marketers. 

With a monthly sale of almost 
1,500,000 gal., it is topped only by 
Conoco, Phillips, Texaco and Stand- 
ard of Indiana. It also handles a full 
line of pertoleum products and TBA. 
Total liquid volume for 1953 will be 
around 23,000,000 gal. at the present 
rate, says Red Dot. 

Red Dot, jobber for Bay Petroleum 
Corp., markets within a 75-mile radius 
of Denver, serving 67 conventional 
and multipump retail outlets, includ- 
ing 25 it controls. Red Dot reports it 
has 171 regular commercial accounts 
and claims to do business with 1,500 
other accounts of all sizes. 

The Sales Problem — Since its 
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founding in 1927 by the McCusker 
brothers—Thomas F. and John R.— 
Red Dot has grown steadily. Like 
most jobbers, Red Dot rocked along 
through World War II, enjoying the 
wartime demand which it served 
with depleted staff. 

With a small, informal selling setup, 
Red Dot faced this situation in the 
postwar era: It had products and busi- 
ness but no fixed objectives or selling 
program. 

Returning to the company from a 
defense job, W. R. (Bob) White was 
named sales manager in 1946 and, 
with one salesman, became the pe- 
troleum sales staff. (He is now vice 
president in charge of sales.) 

The System—After discussing the 
marketing shortcomings and problems 
with Dick McCusker, secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. White outlined a program 
which management authorized. It es- 
tablished a series of practices which 
are the foundation of the program. 
In total, they constitute the “system.” 

Here are the Components: 

Territory Allocation — Prior to 


1949, no attempt was made to define 
sales areas. The new plan allocated a 
definite area to a salesman, and he 
was assigned full responsibility for all 
sales in that area. Overlap was elimi- 
nated gradually. 

Today there are five salesmen, each 
with a defined zone in Denver. In 
addition, a TBA salesman has been 
assigned to cover the whole Denver 
area. There are also three tire sales- 
men who work on commercial ac- 
counts. (Red Dot has a 10-mold recap 
plant which turns out 70 retreads 
daily.) 

Mr. White reported that these ad- 
vantages have accrued from territory 
allocation: 

—New prospects can be properly 
assigned. 

—Overlapping calls have been elim- 
inated. 

—By concentrating calls in a geo- 
graphical area, merchandise delivery 
costs have been cut. 

“There haven’t been any disputes 
about accounts since the areas were 
established,” said Mr. White. “There 
have been only two accounts in the 
past year that the office has had to 
decide whose area they were in.” 

Call Records—Two sets of indexes 
are used. One represents days of the 
month and the other, months of the 
year. A card bearing the name of each 
customer or prospect is filed under 
the date that the salesman should call 
on him. After making the call, the 
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One of a Series of Interest to the Petroleum Industry 








Use of Antioxidants 
Cuts Sweetening Costs 


With operating costs continuing to rise 
and the consumer gasoline market be- 
coming more competitive every day, 
you are probably looking for every 
possible opportunity to cut production 
costs—without sacrificing quality. 
The use of antioxidants for sweeten- 
ing offers just such an opportunity. If 
you are starting from scratch, the ini- 
tial cost is low because a minimum of 
equipment is required to set up the 
operation. Or, if you employ existing 
equipment, the cost of revamping is 
exceedingly low since antioxidant 
sweetening is a simple procedure. 
Operating costs are lower, too, be- 
cause the use of Du Pont Antioxidant 
No. 22 reduces regeneration expenses 
and the need for additional chemicals. 


Other Advantages 


Since antioxidant sweetening does not 
require the use of sulfur or copper, 
the chance of contamination from 
these elements is eliminated — unless 
the gasoline comes in contact with 
them in some other way. 

And since Du Pont Antioxidant 
No. 22 is highly effective as a stabi- 
lizer, you can combine two important 
steps into a single, inexpensive opera- 
tion when you use this additive as a 
sweetening agent. 


No Gasoline or Octane Loss 
Some sweetening methods result in a 


ADVERTISEMENT —Prepared for the Petroleum Chemicals Division of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company (inc.) 


You can reduce 
both knock and pre-ignition 
with one additive 


Recent tests at the Du Pont Petroleum Laboratory show that 
TEL not only inhibits the reactions leading to knock, 
but also the reactions causing pre-ignition 


With the compression ratios of automobile engines steadily rising, the prob- 
lem of finding methods to eliminate or suppress pre-ignition is becoming 
increasingly important to the petroleum industry. 

To help refiners solve this problem, extensive research in pre-ignition is 
now being done at the Du Pont Petroleum Laboratory. Much useful infor- 


mation has already been developed. 
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This chart shows the increased resistance to knock and pre- 
ignition due to the addition of tetraethyl lead in several fuels. 








definite loss of gasoline or octane num- 
ber. But there is no loss of either prod- 
uct or quality when Du Pont Antioxi- 
dant No. 22 is used in the sweetening 
process. 

Du Pont Antioxidant No. 22 is N:N’- 
di-secondary buty]-para-phenylene- 
diamine. Samples of it po additional 
information on antioxidant sweetening 
are available through any Du Pont 
Petroleum Chemicals Division district 
office. 





So far, the solution to the problem 
has been sought in the following two 
ways: 

1. Reducing the tendencies of com- 
bustion chamber deposits to glow and 
cause surface ignition of the charge. 

2. Improving the ability of fuels to 
withstand ignition by such hot surfaces. 


Reducing Glow 


Certain additives reduce deposit glow 
and therefore offer one solution to the 
problem. However, as engine compres- 
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Pre-ignton 


sion ratios are increased still further, it 
may also be necessary to increase the 
pre-ignition resistance of the fuels 
themselves. 

Resistance of Fuels 
Some hydrocarbons have a greater ten- 
dency to be ignited by hot deposit par- 
ticles than others. Preflame reactions 
also tend to sensitize the fuel to ig- 
nition. 

Effect of TEL 

The effect of these preflame reactions 
can be minimized by raising the octane 
rating of the fuel with tetraethyl lead. 
In this way, tetraethyl lead not only 
prevents knock . . . but also reduces 
the tendency for the fuel to be ignited 
by a hot surface. 


More Information 
More complete details on the Du Pont 
Petroleum Laboratory’s _pre-ignition 
studies are now available to you 
through any Du Pont Petroleum Chem- 
icals Division district office. Ask for 
papers entitled “Pre-Ignition in Auto- 
motive Engines” and “An Investigation 
of Pre-Ignition in Engines.” 


New Lube Oil Show 








to Help Marketers 
Stimulate Dealer Promotion 


A new lube oil presentation for dealer 
meetings is now being made available 
to oil marketers by the Du Pont Petro- 
leum Chemicals Division. 

It is especially designed to —_ you 


impress your dealers with the value of 
promoting more frequent oil changes. 
The same “flannelboard” visual-aid 
technique as used for the highly suc- 
cessful Du Pont-designed Brand Name 
program is employed for putting across 
this new promotional vont g 

The general theme of the show is: 
“Good oil seldom wears out . . . but it 
can become dirtied to death.” The in- 
dividual points emphasized in the pres- 
entation can be personalized to bring 
out the special quality features of your 
own brand of motor oil. 

If you are interested in having one 
of these personalized lube oil presenta- 
tions made up for use in your own 
dealer meetings, we suggest that you 
talk over the details with a Du Pont 
Petroleum Chemicals Division repre- 
sentative. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Petroleum Chemicals Division ¢ 
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Assistant West Coast District Manager 


Wixi B. Gest, recently appointed 
assistant manager of the Petroleum 
Chemicals Division’s West Coast dis- 
trict, has been with the Du Pont Com- 
pany since 1941. 

Until 1945 he served in various en- 
gineering capacities at a number of 
Du Pont-operated government ord- 
nance plants. He then spent two years 
doing cost engineering work in the En- 
gineering Division and at several com- 
pany plants. 

He joined the Petroleum Chemicals 
Division in 1947 as a sales-service rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Gest studied engineering and 
military explosives at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where he also received a B.S. 
degree in Business Administration. 


WILLIAM B. GEST 








Du Pont Test Cars Show 
How to Take the “Toll” 
Out of Toll Roads 


Super highway toll roads and fuel test 
cars have both been around for a long 
time. 

But it took the ingenuity of a major 
oil company to put the two together 
and come up with some amazing re- 
sults. 

When the Garden State Parkway in 
New Jersey was opened last summer, 
two Du Pont test cars were on hand 
for the official opening ceremony. 
Their job, however, was far more im- 
portant than merely looking decorative 
in the official caravan. 

Sponsored by one of the large oil 
companies marketing in the New 
Jersey area, the cars were used to show 
the Highway Authority how the new 
parkway saves the motorist 40% on 
gasoline mileage and at least 25% in 
time when compared with the old traf- 
fic-congested route. 

After the results of the test had been 
tabulated, the Garden State Highway 
Publication declared that motorists 
will save more than the parkway toll 
by using the new road because of the 
gasoline savings it makes possible. 
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LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


Here is a partial listing of the bulletins, 
reports, booklets, technical papers and 
aids available to you through any of 
the Du Pont Petroleum Chemicals Di- 
vision district offices listed below: 
Pre-ignition in Automotive Engines — 
This paper discusses mainly the 
glowing tendencies of combustion 
chamber deposits and the pre-igni- 
tion tendencies of individual hydro- 
carbons Serial A-5652 
An Investigation of Pre-ignition in En- 
gines—A comprehensive discussion 
of how compression ratios and other 
mechanical factors affect pre-igni- 
tion. Also the effect of tetraethyl 
lead in reducing pre-ignition 
Serial A-5756 
Du Pont Fuel Oil Additive No. 2—A 12- 
page bulletin describing this ashless 
cabilizer and dispersant which pre- 
vents clogging of fuel oil screens 
Serial A-5201 
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salesman refiles the card under a new 
date. 

The complete file is reviewed 
monthly by the sales department. A 
duplicate office file is insurance against 
loss of originals. 

Red Dot reported these advantages: 

—Call records assure regularity of 
calls. 

—tThey enable a salesman to appor- 
tion his daily work. 

—Salesmen have information on 
previous quotations, customers’ per- 
sonalities, their hobbies, habits and 
other useful information. 

—When salesmen are sick or on 
vacation, substitutes can continue calls 
systematically. 

—lInformation on call records en- 
ables the sales department to assist 
men who lack the facility for self- 
planning. 

Streamlined Daily Report — This 
form recapitulates up to 14 daily calls, 
listing quantities of each product sold 
to each customer, brief information 
regarding prospects, complaints, quo- 
tations, other needs, and space for 
additional remarks. 

Mr. White cited these advantages of 
the report form: 

The compact record is a ready ref- 
erence for both the salesman and the 
sales department; much easier to digest 
than a written report; more conveni- 
ent than delving through piles of daily 
sales tickets. 

The sales manager can tell at a 
glance how a salesman is doing and 
whether he needs assistance. 

Customer complaints are called to 
the sales manager’s attention immedi- 
ately, without risk of being buried in 
a written report. 

For a salesman, it is easier to fill 
out a form than draft a report. 


Daily Sales Meetings—Between 8 
a.m. and 8:30 a.m. daily, Mr. White 
conducts a sales meeting to review 
daily reports and discuss problems. 

He reported these advantages: 

Closer co-operation and relation- 
ship had resulted, injecting a real 
esprit de corps into the sales staff. 

At the same time, a friendly but 
sharp competitive spirit has been 
aroused by the open review of individ- 
ual sales reports. 

For a while the meetings were dis- 
continued, but the salesmen asked 
that they be resumed, said Mr. White. 
They complained that they felt out of 
touch without them. 

Procedure for New Accounts—Be- 
fore the new system was instituted 
there was no definite form for han- 
dling new accounts. So a form was 
devised showing the correct firm 


name, address, references and terms 
desired. This is now sent to the credit 
and delivery departments. 

Monthly Evaluation—Salesmen are 
given a brief card-size report on each 
of their accounts every month. It 
states amount of business by product. 
Purpose is to give each salesman an 
instrument for self-evaluation so he 
can see where sales emphasis is 
needed. 

Quota System—Two years ago a 
quota plan was adopted for salesmen. 
A point is given for each pound of 
grease and every 8 gal. of motor oil 
sold. Individual and group quotas are 
fixed 3% higher than the volume for 
the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year. 

This gives each salesman a definite 
goal and is another competitive spur, 
said Mr. White. 

Product Book—Red Dot has also 
developed a book with a description 
of each of its products for the sales- 
men. The descriptions stress sales 
features and give competitive com- 
parisons. The product information 
book is separate from the price book 
because of the bulk of material. For 
example, in addition to products, it 
includes a fill-in on gasoline refining 


methods, oil compounding and other 
processes. 

In recommending this selling aid, 
Mr. White appended a maxim: “In- 
competence is due almost entirely to 
lack of information—not lack of 
ability.” 

Salesmen are urged to become fa- 
miliar with competitors’ products as 
well as to know their own thoroughly. 

Product of the Week—Each week 
a product is singled out as the object 
of extra sales push and designated 
“product of the week.” If needed, a 
refresher is given on background in- 
formation and selling features. A page 
on the product is given each salesman 
for his product book. Samples are 
provided. 

These results were reported: 

—Something new is given to talk 
up in the trade. 

—Seasonal items receive added im- 
petus. 

—Slow moving products get an ex- 
tra push. 

—Salesmen have increased 
volume by emphasizing a 
product. 

Station of the Month—This plan 
was introduced in 1949 as a means of 
upgrading stations systematically. One 
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MERCHANDISING 


of Red Dot's stations was selected as 
“station of the month.” A salesman 
and Mr. White or some other Red Dot 
Official called on the operator to ex- 
plain the plan and solicit his co- 
operation. 

The station was surveyed to deter- 
mine how to improve its appearance. 
Then pumps were repaired and paint- 
ed, product signs set up, window dis- 
plays laid out, and competitive signs 
were removed. Rest room facilities 
were improved when necessary, and 
paint was supplied the operator to 
spruce up the unit. A special effort 
was made to have the operator carry 
a representative stock of all Red Dot 
products. 

After completing improvements on 
the “station of the month,” the whole 
sales force was mobilized for one day 
to canvass all business firms in the 
station’s trade area and solicit busi- 
ness for the station. 


Training—Red Dot prefers to train 
its own salesmen, said Mr. White. Of 
the five general salesmen, only one is 
a veteran oilman. None of them had 
been in oil marketing. One was a 
bread salesman, another an insurance 
agent, a third a garage operator and 
the fourth, just out of college. 

Back Order Information—A special 
procedure has been devised to cover 
orders for products that are not in 
stock. A warehouseman receiving the 
sales order segregates out-of-stock 
items and writes them up in a regular 
order book. The original is retained at 
the warehouse, and the order is filled 
when the stock is received. A dupli- 
cate is sent to the salesman, as soon 
as it is made out, so he may inform 
the customer that delivery will be 
made later. 

Monthly Car Inspection — Every 
month sales cars are inspected for 
necessary maintenance, appearance, 
adequate supply of advertising and 
promotion material, and condition of 
samples. 

“A clean, well-maintained sales car 
equipped with well-organized adver- 
tising material and company samples 
cannot fail to impress our customers,” 
declared Mr. White. “On the other 
hand, a salesman who is a poor house- 
keeper of his car can’t expect his 
service station customer to become a 
good station housekeeper.” 

Account “Analyzation” — A sales 
ratio goal of 1 qt. of motor oil per 16 
gal. of gasoline, and 1 Ib. of grease 
per 250 gal. of gasoline has been 
adopted by Red Dot. Mr. White 
urges the salesmen to practice what 
he terms “account analyzation” to 
keep the retail outlets on those ratios. 
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Red Dot's Sales Gains * 


1951 1952 
10,100,000 12,700,000 
2,225,000 2,500,000 
900,000 1,000,000 
1,600,000 1,800,000 
1,104,000 1,400,000 
81,000 150,000 
75,000 120,000 


* All figures are in gallons except 
the figures for grease sales which 
are expressed in pounds. 

** In 1952, Red Dot brought out two 
new brands, including its own name 
brand, which boosted volume 
sharply while the two existing 
brands also made gains. 


Gasoline 
Distillate 
Burner Fuel 
Diesel Fuel 
Residual Fuel 
Motor Oil** 
Greases 











Credit Control—Accounts are re- 
viewed the first of each month, and 
red tabs are placed on those approach- 
ing credit limitations. Those accounts 
are reviewed every fourth day by the 
credit manager who keeps the sales- 
men informed. 

Purpose of this system is to enable 
the credit manager to quickly check 
doubtful or critical accounts without 
looking through the entire accounts 
receivable file. Said Mr. White, “It 
provides the salesmen with better 
check on individual accounts and cuts 
down collection difficulties.” 

New Calls—Red Dot has experi- 
mented with several new-call proce- 
dures. Salesmen have tried devoting a 
half-day a week to new calls. And, 
more recently, they have had the as- 
signment of making one new call 
daily. 

Systematic calls are recommended. 
When the program went into effect in 
1949, each salesman called on one 
class of business each week—one week 
dry-cleaning establishments, then coal 
companies, then Texaco outlets. 

“Red Dot Night”—Every summer 
Red Dot plays host to all customers, 
employes and their families at a 
Western League baseball game in 
Bear Stadium. This year, 3,270 at- 
tended with Red Dot picking up the 
bill at $1.10 a head. 

This is a friendly gesture which 
Red Dot hopes will have a favorable 
effect on customer and employe 
loyalty. 

Management—Since the beginning, 
all company brass have done selling 
besides their regular duties. This ac- 
counted for Red Dot’s gains even 
when it didn’t have a formal sales 
program. Dick, Sr., a co-founder, was 
a fireball salesman who spearheaded 
the company’s selling efforts in the 
30’s and 40's. 

Today Orin J. Abbott, the presi- 
dent, handles some jobber and sub- 


jobber accounts, though his chief 
function is to administer the over-all 
operation. 

Charles M. Armstrong, executive 
vice president, handles all Red Dot's 
state and county business, plus big ac- 
counts like Colorado Fuel & Iron and 
Western Electric. He is also active in 
Colorado politics. 

Dick, Jr., secretary-treasurer, has 
some jobbing and sub-jobbing ac- 
counts. Mr. White negotiates govern- 
ment and large contracts, and handles 
the Public Service Co., power and 
light. 

Those four constitute top manage- 
ment directing a 90-employe organiza- 
tion. So closely knit is the group that 
even their desks are near each other 
so they all know what’s going on all 
the time. 


Business Gains—Red Dot measures 
the payoff in business gains. Gasoline 
and distillate volume is approximately 
50% higher this year than in 1949, 
when “the system” was put into effect. 

During a six-month period this year, 
more grease was sold than in all of 
1951, and Red Dot’s heating oil sales 
are still gaining, he said. He reported 
that sales are over the 3% increase 
set as the 1953 goal. 


Helping the Salesmen—Along with 
the spirit of informality that pervades 
the sales staff and company officers, 
there is an attitude of frankness. 
Salesmen and officers are on a first- 
name basis, and salesmen take their 
business problems to the officers for 
counsel. 

Cost information is made available 
to salesmen so they can determine a 
profitable competitive quotation with- 
out running to the office. 

Mindful that Denver is one of the 
most competitive cities in the U.S., 
Mr. White commented, “My job is 
out in the field with the salesmen so 
I can see what their problems are. 
You can’t conduct a sales organiza- 
tion sitting in an office.” 


... in brief 


Detroit Pipe Line—The first delivery 
of oil to the River Rouge terminal, 
outside Detroit, has been made through 
Indiana Standard’s new 244-mile pipe 
line from its refinery at Whiting, Ind. 
The new pipe line will enable the com- 
pany to make year-round deliveries to 
River Rouge. Previously, deliveries by 
tanker were halted when the Great 
Lakes shipping season closed for 
winter. Other cities to be supplied by 
the line are South Bend, Ind., and 
Jackson, Mich. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Los Angeles Refiners 
Are Blamed for Smog 


A flareup against the oil industry 
accompanied a severe smog Onset that 
hit Pasadena, Calif., recently. 

One Pasadena city official has 
threatened to sue seven major West 
Coast oil refineries to halt operations 
which he claims make smog. 

Pasadena Vice Mayor Warren Dorn 
said the city may also sue refiners to 
collect damages which the city alleges 
to have been caused by smog. 

City Attorney Frank Kostlan said 
Pasadena has the right to bring oil re- 
fineries into court and make them 
show why they should not shut down 
for violating air pollution control reg- 
ulations. However, he pointed out, 
“We must have positive proof of the 
violations before we can cite (re- 
finers) either criminally or civilly. 
The air pollution control people can 
reiterate their contention that. every- 
thing is being done, that all causes 
are not known and all other answers 
which may cause reasonable doubt in 
the court’s mind.” 


Emergency Area—Mr. Dorn said 
the city will ask Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight to declare all southern Cali- 
fornia an emergency area and quaran- 
tine all producers of air pollutants 
which cause smog. 


He accused Gordon P. Larson, air 
pollution control director, of making 
no attempt to cut down smog produc- 
ers during bad inversion periods. 

“On Right Track”—Eugene Houdry, 
inventor of a refinery smoke preven- 
tion device, said Los Angeles author- 
ities are on “solid ground” in regard- 
ing petroleum refining and motor ve- 
hicle exhaust gases as the principal 
source of air pollution in the area. 


“Within the field of industry in Los 
Angeles,” he said, “the oil refineries 
are the main offenders in discharging 
smog producing pollutants into the 
atmosphere. 

“They release roughly the same 
total daily amount of such contami- 
nants as the exhausts of Los Angeles 
County’s automobiles, buses and 
trucks.” 

He expressed confidence in the 
smog abatement possibilities of a 
smoke remover for “cat” crackers, 
also optimism over the way “every- 
body,” notably the oil industry, has 
been co-operating. At the same time, 
he suggested that “the more study the 
problem gets, the better.” 
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TIRES—BATTERIES—ACCESSORIES 


OFFICE MANAGER Ernie Pond, left, Associated Tires, ASSOCIATED TIRE SALESMAN Don Ensley checks a 
1 Inc., answers some questions from H. J. Beck, general man- cart loaded with merchandise to go on the TBA van, with 


ager, Associated Tires, Inc., at the warehouse counter Chuck Richter, Associated’s display specialist 





TRUCK OPERATOR I. L. Harmon, left, who takes turns CONTRACTOR Joe Scheukel, left, talks tires for his 
operating the TBA van, shows an auto robe to Earl Bair, 4 trucks with Shell dealer C. A. Kinzie, partner in Associated 
owner of Bair’s Standard Service Station Tires and president of the local gasoline dealers association 
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Helping Dealers Boost Sales of TBA 


An annual TBA volume of $500,000 in its first five years of busi- 
ness is the record hung up by Associated Tires, Inc., of Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 


A completely wholesale operation jointly owned by three service 
station dealers and a former oil man, Associated was founded to serve 
the TBA needs of station operators. The company draws 85% of its 


trade from stations. 


The fact that the company is run 
by dealers helps explain why the firm 
is serving a growing clientele of flour- 
ishing service stations. 

One of the partners, C. A. Kinzie, 
is president of the local association of 
service station operators. 

Another, W. H. Gouty, is a former 
president. 

A third partner, R. E. Working, is 
active in dealer association, while the 
fourth man, H. J. Beck, who man- 
ages the company, is an ex-dealer, and 
before that was an oil company rep- 
resentative working with dealers in 
the Fort Wayne area. 

How It Started—Before the com- 
pany was started each of the four 
partners was doing a good tire busi- 
ness, and the venture really grew out 
of their notion that they might do bet- 
ter by pooling their tire-buying power. 
It was pointed out to them by Good- 
year that an opportunity existed for 
supplying the whole TBA line to Shell 
dealers in the Fort Wayne district. On 
that cornerstone a start was made. 

The decision to carry everything in 
TBA has turned out well. Accessories 
account for better than 30% of dollar 
volume, with tires and batteries mak- 
ing up the rest. By making a wide line 
of accessories readily available to 
dealers, the latter have found it easy 
to cultivate more accessory business 
at their stations. 

In the accessory field, Associated 
does not hesitate to stock a lot of 
small, impulse stuff of the kind no oil 
company ever includes in its TBA 
line. For example, while oil men don’t 
like to see a lot of card-mounted gadg- 
ets on display in service stations, As- 
sociated recognizes that dealers are 
going to buy them, and sees that they 
get what they want. 

A partial count of display cards on 
view near the warehouse counter re- 
veals a dozen different varieties. In- 
cluded are: coat of arms emblems; 
garment hooks, deluxe key chains; 
graphite tubes; compasses; ice scrap- 
ers; plastic dash trays; sun glasses; 
cigarette lighters; cap locks; deodoriz- 


ing wafers; and license plate fasteners. 

Mr. Beck points out that the service 
station is becoming more and more a 
place where store traffic is heavy. The 
dealer sees his customer from one to 
four times each week. More of them 
go inside the station, and more of 
them are forming the habit of making 
impulse purchases there. And dealers 
make 40% or better on such merchan- 
dise. 

Nor should profit on conventional 
accessories be lightly regarded, com- 
ments Mr. Beck. Explaining why As- 
sociated makes no move to go after 
the big fleet tire business, he points 
out that while it adds considerably to 
tire dollar volume, the profits are 
meager. “We can make more money 
selling fan belts to our dealers,” he 
says. 


Tire and Dealers—Such truck and 
tractor tires as are sold by Associated 
go through the hands of their dealers. 
An example of the kind of customer 
that is just right for the service station 
appears in one of the accompanying 
photographs. Shown with C. A. Kin- 
zie, one of the dealer partners, at Mr. 
Kinzie’s Shell station, is Joe Scheukel, 
a contractor. Eight light trucks and 
seven passenger cars are used in his 
business. His gasoline, lubrication and 
TBA needs are supplied by the Kinzie 
station. 

The station gets all of this contrac- 
tor’s trade by giving something extra 
in speedy service. Every time a 
Scheuckel car or truck comes into the 
station it means that at least one and 
and often several high-priced men are 
away from the job. Discounts won't 
pay for their lost time. Only speed 
is important. 

One dealer outlet has his own budg- 
et plan, self financed. About a dozen 
others are beginning in a small way 
to make use of a program known as 
the C. A. S. plan operated by Frank- 
lin Security Co. primarily for auto- 
motive jobbers and their customers. 
Associated paid $100 to participate in 
local promotion of the plan, including 
point-of-sale material and local news- 
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paper advertising jointly with other 
local jobbers. 

Selling Aid Program—But the 
company is only begining to give sales 
help to dealers in a big way. It has 
never held dealer meetings, and does 
not go in for a general program of 
dealer coaching. One reason is that it 
has supplied such big volume outlets 
as W. H. Gouty whose station crew 
sells so many tires they won a rubber 
company sales contest. 

Some 30 out of 250 accounts are 
considered by Mr. Beck as being live- 
wire TBA sellers. However, among 
them are some who broke into big 
TBA volume with Associated’s aid. 
I. L. Harmon, one of Associated’s two 
salesmen, has one such dealer now 
buying $5,000 worth of tires a year. 
That’s over five times the volume he 
handled when Mr. Harmon began 
working with him. 


Covering the Route—Together with 
Don Ensley, the other salesman, the 
two-man crew spend alternate weeks 
calling on dealers in Fort Wayne, or 
driving the TBA van to stations as far 
as 60 miles away. 

The custom of alternating on the 
local and out-of-town territories is 
typical of the Associated organization, 
where each man is ready and able to 
do the other fellow’s job whenever the 
need arises. Mr. Beck waits on cus- 
tomers who come in to the warehouse, 
if the other men are away or busy. 
Or help unload a shipment of tires. 
Any of the men can make out bills 
or answer the telephone. 

The whole business, including of- 
fice, warehouse and selling operations, 
is carried on with only seven men. 
To illustrate their efficiency, with no 
outside help they issue 48,000 invoices 
a year. They do more than keep 
books on a varied and fast-moving in- 
ventory of small merchandise items. 
They keep vigilant watch on the stock 
to catch threatened shortages. Pads 
are hung on nails at several points 
around the warehouse, so that anyone 
who notes a particular item getting 
low may write a memo at once. 

They keep the stock in such good 
order that dealers are invited to serve 
themselves if they so desire. They 
provide rolling wire carts, like those 
used in supermarkets, and any dealer 
may make the rounds selecting what- 
ever he fancies. Mr. Beck comments 
that dealers who visit the warehouse 
to fill their own orders buy many extra 
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and Kelly value has public acceptance You have an ample trading area in which to grow and 


° build t busi ! 
that you can turn into steady turnover! Ee ae 
You have a complete line for farm, truck and passenger 
Yes, Kellys have plenty of what it takes to give the vehicles—the right tire to sell to every customer! 
tire-selling end of your business ~ profitable boost! You’re supported by continuous advertising in leading 
Here is a line backed by 59 years of tire-building “‘know- magazines and a powerful promotional follow-through 
how,”’ built to regularly roll up extra thousands of safe at the local level! 
ol ? 
miles! You get, in fact, everything you need to prove to your- 
And look at all these other money-making advantages _ self what thousands of others have already discovered 
of a Kelly Distributorship: —that “Selling Kelly Tires is a Good Business!”’ Write 
© You get tires that will sell at top prevailing prices, thus today. We'll send you complete details about a Kelly 
protecting your profit margins! Franchise in your area. 


® You can “hang up the sign” of a line known everywhere 
for quality—an excellent prestige builder for your entire THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
TBA line! Cumberland, Maryland 
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items they had not planned to buy. 

Bonus for Sales—One big reason 
everybody helps the dealer to buy in 
every way possible, is the company’s 
bonus plan. A sliding scale of partici- 
pation includes every man on the 
staff. It’s paid on sales, not profits, 
and the bonus payments are distrib- 
uted twice a month. 

An example of what can be done 
where extra effort is on tap, is the 12- 
volt lamp kit recently put out by the 
company. To help dealers put in some 
12-volt lamps, without requiring them 
to stock up on what will be slow mov- 
ers for some time to come, Mr. Beck 
obtained some metal cans from a man- 
ufacturer who makes them for truck 
lamp kits. In these he had his men put 
only three 12-volt lamps, one of the 
less popular type, and two likely to be 
most in demand. The kits were sold 
to dealers for about $7.50. 

In the cans the 12-volt lamps are 
segregated from other lamps in the 
dealer’s stock. They can’t become 
mixed, and they are easily located 
when a call comes for a 12-volt lamp. 
And of course it makes it unnecessary 
for a dealer to lay in a big supply. 

It took a lot of work to assemble 
the kits, breaking open original pack- 
ages and putting just three lamps in a 
can. And it doesn’t represent a lot of 
volume or a lot of profit. But it’s 
the kind of thing that makes a hit 
with dealers. It fits their needs, and 
it’s something nobody else thinks of 
doing for them. 

The 12-volt lamp deal typifies as 
well as anything, the way Associated 
tries to gear itself into the dealer’s 
merchandising problems. 


Tire Changer Helps Tire Sales 


Oil companies are persuading 
service stations to install tire 
changing machines. 


They aren’t turning their men 
into equipment salesmen, either 
—they simply demonstrate what 
the machines will do. 


What sells the machines is the basic 
appeal of mechanization—saving time, 
saving effort. 


But that’s not the main reason oil 
companies are pushing the machines. 
Tools that save time and lighten man- 
ual labor are always a good idea, but 
in this case they also sell tires. 

They do it indirectly, but they do 
it, and that’s what counts. Time after 
time oil companies have seen the be- 
fore-and-after effects. As soon as a 
dealer buys a tire changer his tire busi- 
ness goes up. 

Here’s the way it works. Mounting 
and demounting a tire by hand is 
rough work, whether done for a tube 
repair job or as the final act in the 
sale of a set of tires. It doesn’t 
get any easier with practice. 

In course of time both the dealer 
and his employes acquire a somewhat 
mixed attitude toward the tire busi- 
ness. The profit is all right, but the 
work isn’t. 

Moreover, some of the jucier profit 
items—premium whitewalls, puncture 
sealing and blow-out proof tubes, and 
tubeless tires—are heavier and harder 
to handle. Result is, dealers don’t sell 


them. They are even lukewarm about 
regular tire business. They'll fix a flat 
for you if you insist, but not always 
happily. 

The Toughest Job—lIt's different 
when a dealer installs a tire changer. 
The machine does the toughest part 
of the job. The whole operation is 
speeded up, so the customer gets away 
quicker, and tire profits look better 
when they are easier to get. 


Then too, when the dealer and his 
men have seen what the machine can 
do, they take an interest in exploiting 
is capabilities. Once a dealer has paid 
money for a piece of equipment, he 
wants to see it produce. 


So he starts looking for tire pros- 
pects, discovers there are plenty of 
them, and soon he is doing a respect- 
able tire volume. 


Customers too are impressed with 
mechanized equipment. The hammer 
and tire iron method will never look 
modern and efficient. And the buyer 
of deluxe white sidewalls doesn’t like 
to see them pushed around the floor 
and beaten with a hammer. 


Selling the Dealers—To introduce 
tire-changing machines to dealers, the 
most common method employed by 
oil marketers is to stage a demonstra- 
tion at dealer meetings. Standard of 
Indiana and Richfield of California, 
among others, have had good results 
from a short demonstration inserted 
in the course of a dealer meeting. 

Richfield took along a Coats Iron 
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For Hose Value See You 


When you need hose you can always count 
on your Hewitt-Robins Distributor to sat- 
isfy your requirements with the finest qual- 
ity hose that money can buy . . . Hewitt- 
Robins hose. 


Your Hewitt-Robins Distributor is ready 
to provide prompt delivery of any of the 
complete line of quality Hewitt-Robins 
hose that is specially designed to assure 
long life and superior performance in the AIR TOWER HOSE 
petroleum marketing and distribution fields. “ 3 
Whether you operate a service station, »: : 
marine terminal, bulk plant or delivery 
truck fleet remember to call your Hewitt- 
Robins Distributor first. 


| 
HEWITT-ROBINS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT || 
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Hewitt-Robins Distributor 


For prompt delivery, greater 
economy and reliability, buy 
from your local Hewitt-Robins 
Rubber Distributor. You will 
find him listed in your local 
telephone directory under one 
of these classifications: Rub- 
ber products-mechanical; 
Rubber goods-mechanical; 
Belting-mechanical; Hose & 
Tubing-rubber. 


OSs&D 

TANK CAR 
BARGE-LOADING 
TANK TRUCK 
GAS CURB PUMP 
WATER 

AIR TOWER 


FUEL OIL 
& DISTILLATE 


LP GAS 

FIRE HOSE 

SERVALL* 

CAR WASH HOSE 
TANK DRAINAGE HOSE 
PACKAGE BELTING 


MOLDED RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


If a Hewitt-Robins Rubber 
Distributor is not located near 


you, write direct to Hewitt- 
INCORPORATED | Gebers 

Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 
DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber + Robins Conveyors + Robins Engineers - 


Connecticut. 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd., Montreal + Hewitt-Robins oe 
Paris, France + Robins Conveyors (S. A.) Ltd., Johannesburg - EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New York City. 
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“When our Distributor 
switched to Richfield .. . 


GALLONAGE LEAPED 37%”’ 


says George B. Shoemaker, Co-Partner 


Sherer & Shoemaker Service 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Mr. Shoemaker’s success story is another example of how a 
switch to Richfield can boom service station business. 


Mr. Shoemaker writes, “When our distributor decided to make 
the switch to Richfield a few years back, we expected to better 
our sales. Since then the results have out-weighed our best ex- 
pectations. Gallonage at our station leaped 37% and we have 


had proportionate increases in our motor oil and lubrication 
business.” 


Mr. Shoemaker’s distributor has had similar success at all his 
outlets since switching to Richfield. His success is traceable to 
many things — loyal consumer acceptance of top-quality Rich- 
field products, powerful, effective advertising and promotion 
campaigns, skilled marketing guidance. And for Richfield Dis- 
tributors, unlike so many others, there is still another important 
benefit — a direct, friendly relationship with their supplier. 
Marketing exclusively through independents, Richfield officials 
give their distributors personal consideration and cooperation. 
This unique spirit has given rise, among Richfield Distributors, to 
the saying: “Richfield men act more like partners than suppliers.” 


You, too, should investigate the profitable Richfield franchise. 
Contact us today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 











TBA 


Tireman to an entire series of dealers 
meetings, and arranged for a factory 
representative to appear for only five 
minutes at each meeting. It is reported 
that Richfield dealers bought more 
than 1,000 tire changers as a result 
of these demonstrations. 


Atlantic’s Plan—Atlantic Refining 
has started a different scheme, origi- 
nated more to interest dealers in safety- 
type tubes than in the tire changing 
machine. Service station operators tend 
to shy away from selling or servicing 
tubes with blowout-protection or punc- 
ture-sealing features, despite the long 
profit involved. 

Dealer opposition is thought to be 
partly a hangover from the days when 
some of these tubes had special valves 
which made inflating and deflating a 
slow and difficult job. And part is from 
the fact that they think the job is 
harder than it really is. 


Tire Changer Specialist—So Atlan- 
tic is trying out a project under which 
one man, with a Henderson changer 
on a trailer, calls on dealers. The man 
chosen, George F. Aubrey, is one of 
a group known in the sales depart- 
ment as service salesmen. They are 
often assigned to work with a dealer 
for as long as a week to help him in 
every phase of his business. 


For this project Mr. Aubrey was 
given a refresher course in tire mount- 
ing and demounting, both by hand 
and by machine. He visits two stations 
a day and stays long enough to give 
the dealer a complete demonstration 
on how to ‘sell, install, service and 
repair special types of tubes. 


Naturally the tire changer gets a 
good workout. He tells them that the 
machines are distributed by Atlantic’s 
special type of TBA wholesaler, whose 
principal function is to act as supply 
points for the TBA _ merchandise 
needed by Atlantic dealers. The TBA 
wholesalers make the machines avail- 
able to dealers on deferred payment 
plans. 


Special Tube Sales Up—tThe fact 
that the dealers on whom he called 
bought 15 tire changers in his first 
three weeks shows what a demonstra- 
tion of the machines will do. Also, the 
sale of special tubes through Atlantic 
dealers is rising to record totals. 


This effort, along with like similar 
moves of other oil companies, is 
boosting TBA sales in a new way. 
TBA merchandising efforts have bet- 
ter success when they consider the 
kind of equipment dealers need. 

Also, it foreshadows a considerable 
increase in tire sales at the service 
station. 
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... in brief 


Tire Chain Installer 


A new method of attaching tire 
chains has been devised by the Peer- 
less Chain Co., of Winona, Minn., 
and incorporated in its Kwik-On Rod 
Chains, now on the market. Built-in 
lifter arms in the form of two curved 
rods, which are a part of the chain 
assembly, make it possible to lift the 
whole chain and drape it over the tire 
in one motion. A third straight wire 
rod, also a part of the chain, can be 
pushed along the ground on the in- 
side of the wheel and hook in the last 
link of the chain. Outside connection 
is made with a Peerless Lever Lock, 
which provides enough leverage to 
take up any slack. Two zinc-plated 
cross chains serve to center the chains 
on the wheel. 


Changes at U.S. Rubber 


J. J. Davison has been made man- 
ager of truck tire sales for the Fisk- 
Gillette Division of United States Rub- 
ber Co. At the same time A. G. 
Richtmyer has been made district 
manager at Portland, Ore., and R. P. 
Buis is now district manager at Kan- 
sas City. 


Tire Designs Patented 


Two ideas for tire design used by 
Armstrong Rubber Co. in its Rhino- 
Flex Premium line have been awarded 
patents by the U.S. Patent Office. The 
noise reduction design, one of the 
strong selling features of the Rhino- 
Flex Premium, is described as an idea 
for using “the most and smallest sipe 
elements in the section of the tire hav- 
ing the largest design elements; and 
the fewest and largest sipes in the 
section with the most design ele- 
ments.” 

This patented feature makes the 
two frequencies oppose each other, so 


as to reduce tire noise and “sing.” 

The second patent covers the 
bumper bars between the tread ribs, 
holding them apart for better trac- 
tion. The bumper bars also help to 
hold the outer rib steady, giving the 
tire greater stability against side sway, 
and muffling the squeal made by many 
tires On corners. 


Simoniz in Toronto 


The Simoniz Co., Inc., of Chicago, 
through its Canadian subsidiary, 
Simoniz Co., Ltd., is building a new 
plant in Toronto to produce auto wax 
and related products for the Canadian 


market. R. C. Shropshire, head of the 
Canadian subsidiary, expects to trans- 
fer company headquarters to the new 
plant by the first of the year. 


Harris Named Manager 


Byron H. Harris has been promoted 
to sales manager of Goerlich’s, Tole- 
do, replacing Ted Ulmer who has 
been advanced to an administrative 
capacity. Mr. Harris was formerly 
with the Hi-Speed Tire and Accessory 
Co. at a time when that concern was 
affiliated with the old Hickok Oil Co., 
which was taken over by Pure Oil 
Co. about two years ago. 











Show Your Dealer how to 


make a $7.15 per car sale 
on an operation as simple 


as an oil change! 


*Flore retails for 65¢ 
@ quart. The overage cor uses 


11 quarts, 


a total 


sale of 


$7.15. In addition, many deal- 
ers moke a charge for service. 


Over 7,000,000 Automatic Transmission Cars are Potential 
Customers . . . Thousands More are Built Each Year! 


GET READY FOR YOUR SHARE OF THIS TOP-PROFIT ITEM! 


These units require a refill every 
10,000 to 25,000 miles. The Service 
Manual which the Bell Company 
offers, fully explains how to service 
and refill these transmissions. Any 


garage or service station can render 
this service. Your local jobber has 
FLARE LIQUI-MATIC FLUID 
available in convenient sizes. Con- 
tact him today. 


We Solicit Private Brand Accounts 
THE BELL COMPANY, Inc., 415 .N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Free! 


New Service Manual 
On Automatic 
Transmissions 

Au illustroted service 
gvide for mechanics 
and service station at- 
tendants! Contains 
complete details! 
Mail coupon today. 
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THE BELL COMPANY, Inc. 
415 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, Il. 


Please send me immediately a free copy 
of your Service Manual on Automatic 
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For a more PROFITABLE FUTURE 
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CONOCO JOBBERS 


CAN BANK OR £ 





New Conoco Super Gasoline with TCP*—the greatest gasoline 
development in 31 years! Here is a gasoline offering both new and 
old cars such outstanding performance improvements as these: 


e Boosts power as much as 15% 
e Increases spark-plug life up to 150% 
e Gives extra gas mileage 


From the very first week of its introduction, New Conoco Super Gasoline with TCP 
has shown astonishing sales results! Thousands of new customers are driving into 
Conoco stations in increasing numbers! No wonder Conoco dealers and jobbers 
look to an all-time record year in sales and profits! 


,Conoco Super Motor Oil —asupersalesmaker throughout the nation! It’s the unbeatable, 
heavy-duty motor oil that ‘‘Oil-Plates’’ metal surfaces to help engines eat less, run better, 
live longer. Only Conoco, pioneer in oil additives,can offer America this unsurpassed 
Oil-Plating® selling story! In addition Conoco presents another remarkable motor oil— 
extra profitable Conoco Super 5W-20. It’s the year-round, all-around motor oil for 
modern cars that flows readily at all temperatures and offers extremely high film strength. 
Plus a full line of other top-performing products, and a complete TBA program featuring 
B. F. Goodrich products. And there’s continuous, business-building support from Conoco, 
including: millions of dollars’ worth of Conoco advertising each year . . . Conoco Touraide, 
the personalized, free travel service . . . and many other profit-making dealer helps from 
Conoco’s expert marketing staff. 


See your Conoco man —call or write him today. Continental Oil 
Company—Albuquerque, Butte, Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Kansas City, Lincoln, Los Angeles, New York, Okla- 
homa City, Salt Lake City, or Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


*Trademark owned and patent applied for by Shel! Oil Company 


QO Kay, 
eee CONTACT CONOCO Ae 
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Sohio Fan Belt Pack 


A method of packaging fan belts 
in individual cartons for display on 
wire racks was briefly described on 
p. 36 of the Nov. 11 TBA section. It 
was incorrectly stated that the new 
method would be used for the whole 
Atlas line. Only Standard of Ohio will 
use the carton packaging. Other oil 
companies selling fan belts under the 
Atlas brand will continue to use the 
sealed vinyl pouch, designed to hang 
from a wall type rack, introduced in 
the Atlas line three years ago. 


Stopslip for Canadians 


Only Shell Oil Co. of Canada is 
giving away cardboard tubes of “stop 


slip” to purchasers of Shellzone anti- 
freeze. A paragraph in our Nov. 25th 
TBA section mentioned Shell Oil Co., 
without qualification, thus indicating 
that the special deal was in effect 
throughout the United States. It is 
available only in Canada. 


Car Wash Substitute 


A new, treated polishing cloth which 
the manufacturer says is impregnated 
with silicone, cleansing agents, wax, 
and water repellents, is being promoted 
as a substitute for car washing. It is 
called Swami Kloth, and is made by 
Mill River Automotive Products Corp., 
722 Middle Neck Rd., Great Neck, 
N.Y. 
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New Seiberling Tires 
Seiberling has brought out what it 


| calls the first of its 1954 line of tires. 


It is a 100-level passenger tire called 
the Super Service, available in all 
sizes in both black and white side- 
walls. Seiberling does not intend to 
put out a third line tire to meet recent 
moves by competitors. 


Shock Absorber Campaign 


Heckethorn Manufacturing & Sup- 
ply Co., Littleton, Colo., is conducting 
promotion, advertising and sales cam- 
paigns this fall in four market areas 
to stimulate sales of its Columbus 
Luxury-Ride shock absorbers. News- 
papers, radio and TV spots, direct 
mail and point-of-sale aids are being 
used in Waterloo, lowa; Minneapolis, 
South Bend and Philadelphia, stressing 
the shock’s safety factor. 


Miller Tubeless Tire 


Miller Rubber Co., a division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, is herald- 
ing its new “Safety-Guard Imperial” 
puncture-sealing tubeless tire as “to- 
morrow’s tire for your safety today.” 
The tire protects against blowouts, 
seals punctures, and offers maximum 
protection against skidding with an 
eight-rib tread, says the company. All 
brand markings are eliminated from 
the sidewall to give a smooth surface, 
a black curb strip protects white side- 
walls from scuffing, and a modernistic 
shoulder design provides ventilation 
for hot weather driving. A patented 
blowout shield protects against blow- 
outs from bruises, says Goodrich. 


New Service Manager 


J. R. McDuffee is the new service 
manager for the Auto-Lite Battery 
Corp. He has been with the company 
for the past five years, after attend- 
ing Notre Dame and serving with the 
U. S. Army in Germany. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


The second of two articles on profits 


INDUSTRY e 


ONE OF A SERIES 


What Are PROFITS Used For? 


This is the second article on the role of 
profits in our economy. The first was ad- 
dressed to the question: “How High are 
Profits?” The answer was found to be: 
not high when compared with previous 
years and the present investment in cor- 
porate facilities. This second article is 
addressed to the equally important ques- 
tion: “What do corporations do with their 
profits?” 

In 1953 corporations will earn about 
$20 billion after taxes, if the recent rate 
of earnings is maintained throughout the 
year. These profits will be used (1) to 
expand and improve productive capacity 
through purchases of new plant and 
equipment, (2) to finance the operations 
involved in a growing volume of business 
and (3) to reward the people who have 
invested their money in American indus- 
try. Of the $20 billion, the corporations 
will pay about $9 billion to their stock- 
holders as dividends. They will use the 
$11 billion that remains to purchase new 
plant and equipment and to increase their 
working capital. 

This year corporations are increasing 
their plant, equipment and working capi- 
tal by a total of approximately $32 bil- 
lion. Of this amount, about $26 billion 
is for new plant and equipment. The re- 
mainder is for working capital. As this 


article will show in greater detail, about 
$21 billion of this will come from depre- 
ciation allowances and sales of new se- 
curities. The other $11 billion will come 
from retained profits. 

It is impossible to trace exactly 
how each dollar of retained profits 
is spent. This money is mixed with 
other money that goes into the com- 
pany treasury in the form of pro- 
ceeds from loans, sale of securities 
and depreciation allowances. How- 
ever, it is a fact that by retaining 
$11 billion of their profits this year, 
corporations have provided $11 bil- 
lion toward their total capital re- 
quirements, including the money 
needed for expanded and improved 
capital equipment. 


Profits Mean New Plants 


This year American industry is en- 
gaged in a very large expansion of plant 
facilities. This will increase the indus- 
trial capacity of the nation by about 7 per 
cent. Since 1950, our capacity has been 
increased by about 12.5 per cent. And all 
of this expansion has been privately fi- 
nanced, even though about one-third of it 
was certified as necessary for national 
defense. 

The expenditure during 1953 of $26 
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billion for new plant and equipment —an 
alltime record—imposes terrific finan- 
cial responsibilities on our corporations. 
About one-half of the amount required 
will come from depreciation allowances. 
In general, these allowances are supposed 
to pay for the replacement of worn-out or 
obsolete equipment. Another $8 billion 
will be raised by corporations through new 
security issues and long-term mortgage 
loans. All together, depreciation allow- 
ances, security issues and long-term loans 
will provide about $21 billion. But this 
is still $5 billion short of the $26 billion 
needed for new plant and equipment this 
year. Thus, it is retained profits that spell 
the difference between expansion and 
standing still, between growth in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the economy and run- 
ning downhill. 

As plant facilities are expanded, cor- 
porations also need more working capital. 
A larger volume of business requires 
larger inventories, larger accounts re- 
ceivable and larger amounts of ready 
cash to meet payrolls and bills for ma- 
terials. The increase in these items dur- 
ing 1953 is estimated at $8.5 billion, of 
which about $2.5 billion will be supplied 
by short-term bank loans. The other $6 
billion will come from retained profits. 
Thus, retained profits provide an essen- 
tial $11 billion—$6 billion for working 
capital, $5 billion for new plant and 
equipment—to meet corporate financial 
requirements. 


incentive for Investment 


The role of the profits that are paid to 
stockholders as dividends or to employees 
under profit-sharing plans is even more 
important than the role played by re- 
tained profits in providing plant, equip- 


ment and working capital. Dividend 
payments provide the main incentive for 
investment in the stocks of corporations. 
They are the reward for risks taken by 
investors. Dividends paid by corporations 
whose common stocks are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange provide an 
average return of about 6.5% at present 
prices, and dividends on preferred stocks 
average about 4.5% return. Dividends 
are distributed among 6.5 million stock- 
holders. Also, it is estimated that 3 mil- 
lion employees now are covered by profit- 
sharing plans. These plans increase the 
incentives of both production workers 
and managers to work harder and more 
efficiently. 

Thus, more than 9 million Americans 
have a direct financial stake in corporate 
profits through ownership of stock or 
participation in profit-sharing plans. But 
all Americans share indirectly in the re- 
wards of a successful business year. In- 
vestment of a major part of 1953 profits 
in new plants and equipment means more 
employment opportunities and better 
working conditions for labor. For the na- 
tion, it means new industrial capacity that 
is essential both for national defense and 
to produce more and better goods for a 
rising standard of living. 

Corporate profits after taxes repre- 
sent about 6% of the nation’s total in- 
come. But the job they do to stimulate 
investment and to finance industrial ex- 
pansion and improvement is more far- 
reaching and more essential to the 
prosperity and well-being of the Ameri- 
can people than would be suggested by 
that small figure. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


Mufflers: The Pattern Is Changing 


“Silent” trucks may be com- 
monplace soon; and both car 
and truck exhausts of the future 
may be less offensive. 

And it will be new mufflers 
that do the trick. 


The future development of mufflers 
will have this two-fold effect on the 
oil industry: 

—Inventory Changes — Some 
changes in muffler design are on the 
market and several more are in the 
works. These changes will affect the 
TBA marketer who includes mufflers 
on his list. One muffler manufacturer 
estimates that about 75% of the re- 
placement mufflers are sold through 
service stations. 

—Reduction of Noise — Cutting 
back engine noise will mean fewer 
fines for anti-noise violations and fewer 
objections from the noise-conscious 
public. 

The reduction of noise and abnox- 
ious fumes will be the primary objec- 
tives of muffler improvements. Trucks 
and buses will be the target of the 
“silent” treatment and the “deodoriza- 
tion” angle may hit the entire automo- 
tive field. 

Progress Report—Some improved 
mufflers already are on the market. 

Dr. Eugene Houdry’s catalyst muf- 
fler for automobiles is expected to hit 
the market about the first of the year. 
Designed to eliminate unburned hydro- 
carbons and other objectionable sub- 
stances in exhaust gas, the unit is ex- 
pected to sell for $40 to $50 and last 
the life of the car. 

The Houdry development currently 
stands out in the automotive muffler 
field, but there are others, less expen- 
sive, which supposedly make for 
quieter cars. 

In the truck field, activity is greater. 

GMC has a new exhaust system 
which it says “eliminates objectionable 
exhaust noises” without decreasing 
engine power. All 1954 models will 
have the new system. GMC also says 
the system will be available to other 
truck and muffler manufacturers. 

International Harvester Co. is study- 
ing the exhaust problem, with one ob- 
jective of analyzing the effectiveness 
and efficiency of various muffling con- 
cepts. 

Mack Manufacturing Corp. has de- 
veloped new mufflers for many of its 
models, reducing noise from 30% to 
50% over previous models. 

Another truck engineer reports de- 
velopment of a muffler with tuning 


chambers which permit regulating the 
muffler to fit different engines. 

Another manufacturer has reduced 
exhaust noise considerably by elimina- 
tion of the “straight-through” muffler, 
increasing muffler volume and develop- 
ment of improved “two-pass” mufflers. 

Reo Motors offers as special equip- 
ment more efficient muffler than its 
standard unit. 


Autocar has adopted a larger muf- 
fler for its vehicles. 

Mufflers and TBA—The effect on 
the TBA market of wide acceptance 
of the Houdry muffler is obvious. Av- 
erage life of a car muffler is about two 
years. The Houdry unit is a lifetime 
deal and could not be considered a re- 
placement item. 

Until the Houdry muffler becomes 
popular, it remains in the category of 
another muffler to be added to TBA 
inventory. 

If the Houdry unit wins auto man- 
ufacturers’ approval and acceptance 
by the public, then the lifetime auto 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


muffler will decline as a profitable re- 
placement item. 

New truck muffler designs can be 
expected to create a growing demand 
for quiet mufflers. In stations catering 
to trucks, this could mean expanded 
inventory on mufflers. In many in- 
stances the new mufflers are more 
costly, 

Muffler manufacturers will seize 
upon the antinoise campaign as a peg 
on which to push the sales of their 
new and quieter mufflers. Each maker 
will have his own idea of the best de- 





sign, so the types of mufflers for each 
truck will grow in number. 

On the brighter side, the antinoise 
campaign will make truckers more 
muffler conscious. The results should 
mean more replacement sales. 

The new muffler changes may cost 
oil truck fleet operators some money. 
The individual operator may not be too 
happy about that, but in the interest of 
good public relations for the oil indus- 
try and trucking in general, he can be 
expected to go along. 


The Campaign — Adverse public 
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opinion to truck noise has led to draft- 
ing of punitive legislation by lawmak- 
ers of various states. B. F. Jones, 
Autocar Division, White Motor, told 
a Society of Automotive Engineers 
symposium this month that noise has 
been one of the biggest problems en- 
countered by truck makers in recent 
years. 

The problem is difficult because ob- 
jectionable exhaust noise can have 
many causes, such as: poor driving 
techniques; “gutting” of mufflers, or 
removing baffle plates under the er- 
roneous impression that increased 
horsepower will result; operating with 
defective equipment; using improperly 
designed mufflers, and many other 
causes. 

The truck maker’s most direct ap- 
proach is to turn out trucks with better 
mufflers. All other causes are the re- 
sponsibility of the truck operators. 

The Problems—D. B. Callaway of 
Armour Research Foundation says the 
best solution to the noise problem is 
not to give noise measuring equipment 
to law enforcement officials, but rather 
to certify mufflers through a qualified 
agency which would test them. This 
would remove the element of error 
and provide law enforcement officials 
with a standard on which to determine 
violations. Simple legislation would re- 
quire only that trucks be equipped 
with approved mufflers in good con- 
dition. 

The Limitations — However, there 
are numerous design problems to be 
overcome. Quieter mufflers can be 
made, but there are limitations. A muf- 
fler can’t be too large, yet efficiency 
increases with size. Flow through the 
muffler can’t be too restricted or it will 
build up back pressure which reduces 
engine efficiency. Yet, increased re- 
striction produces a better muffler. 

From the trucker’s standpoint, a 
quieter muffler is desired, but it can’t 
be too expensive. If the cost limit 
could be raised, certain improvements 
might be possible. 

Despite the problems, there is agree- 
ment among truckers, truck makers 
and muffler manufacturers that truck 
noise can be reduced substantially 
within the practical limitations existing. 


in brief 


Quick Test—Ford Motor Co. has de- 
veloped a new technique for testing 
the flow of gasoline from carburetor 
to individual cylinders that is five times 
faster than the old process. Small 
valves seated in special spark plug 
assemblies are one key to the faster 
testing procedure. 
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EQUIPMENT 


: Flash-Point Tester 


A redesigned closed-cup flash-point 
tester is available for the first time as 
an electrically heated instrument. The 
tester is intended for use wherever in- 
formation is desired on the flash points 
for oils, except fuel oils, in closed con- 
tainers below 175 degrees. This in- 
strument can be used in the laboratory 
or at the refinery or terminal. Close 
control necessary for the slow heating 
rate required in the ASTM D-S6 test 
is provided by a 150-watt heater and 
variable-power transformer with re- 
producible setting. Features of the 
improved tester include aluminum 
plates to protect the heating unit from 
spillage and distribute heat more 
effectively; an inlet for the circula- 
tion of cooling water between deter- 
minations. This saves time in lowering 
the bath temperature between deter- 
minations and permits lower-than- 
room-temperature flash-points. The 
tester also is available with gas and 
alcohol heating units. Fisher Scientific 
Co. 

Circle No. 1 on Reply Coupon 


Automatic Braking Device 


A new braking feature for Yale 
and Towne fork trucks applies the 
parking brake automatically whenever 
the operator leaves the truck. The 
feature is available as optional equip- 
ment at extra cost. When the driver’s 
seat is vacated, the seat rises, applying 
the brake. Through a time delay re- 
lay, the device also shuts off an idling 
engine after three minutes. This allows 
the operator time to make minor fork 
adjustments, or to leave the truck 
briefly for other reasons, but elimi- 
nates long idling periods. Yale and 
Towne Mfg. Co. 


Circle No. 2 on Reply Coupon 


Primer For Rusty Metal 


A new primer for rusty metal per- 
mits application of Bakelite vinyl 
resin-base topcoatings to oil storage 
tanks and other metal equipment 
without resorting to sandblasting or 
other means of surface preparation. 
The new primer is useful where rust 
removal by sandblasting is impractical 
due to spark hazards, danger of con- 
taminating nearby equipment, or the 
cost, time and small area involved. 
Surface Engineering Co. 

Circle No. 3 on Reply Coupon 


Engine Tester 


A new electronic device enables a 
mechanic to run a complete test on 
every phase of an engine’s operation 
in 10 minutes or less. By making only 
seven “cardinal point” checks, instead 
of the usual 40, a mechanic can save 
more than an hour in labor time. The 
unit checks battery voltage, generator- 
regulator voltage, engine rpm, ignition 
output, high tension resistance, igni- 
tion timing and engine vacuum. The 
tester is a completely self-contained 
device. Allen Electric and Equipment 
Co. 
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Improved Conveyor 


An improved telescopic conveyor is 
designed for loading and unloading 
trucks which do not meet the level of 
the shipping dock. Joined with a 
single universal joint, the 10-foot tele- 
scoping sections may be placed on ir- 
regular or stepped surfaces without 
binding and without jostling conveyed 
materials or packages between sec- 
tions. A_ self-adjusting transfer bar 
between sections eases the ride of 
packages along the conveyor. The con- 
veyor can be extended with light hand 
pressure to any length from 10 to 40 
ft. It is available with roller and skate- 
wheel type surfaces. Wilkie Co. 

Circle No. 5 on Reply Coupon 


All-Purpose Cleaner 

A new all-purpose paper windshield 
cleaner has been placed on the mar- 
ket. The new product also can be 
used in the lube room, for dipstick 
tests, car polishing, hand and face 
wiping and other service station and 
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EQUIPMENT 


garage cleaning jobs. Extra strength 
and “Perf-Embossed” absorption sur- 
face are the principal advantages of 
the new wiper. Product is packed in 
boxes of 125 sheets, to fit the manu- 
facturer’s standard dispenser. Scott 
Paper Co. 


Circle No. 6 on Reply Coupon 





Five-Gallon Oil Filler 


A new five-gallon filler for oil con- 
tainers is described in a fully-illus- 
trated bulletin. Pneumatically oper- 
ated, the four-valve gravity filler also 
is equipped to handle one and two- 
gallon containers. Other filling equip- 
ment also is described in the bulletin. 
Smith, Taylor and Jenkins. 


Circle No. 7 on Reply Coupon 


ee 


Globe and Angle Valves 


A new series of globe and angle 
valves embodies V-ring teflon pressure 
seals, and swivel construction of the 
seat disc assembly. The valves are rec- 
ommended for use at bulk storage 


plants, cylinder filling plants, trans- 
ports and truck tanks. The pressure 
seal construction, which is spring- 
loaded, is designed to permit easy op- 
eration. It automatically takes up nor- 
mal wear and does away with stem 
leakage under all operating conditions. 
The high tensile, corrosion-resistant 
stem is polished for long life. The 
Bastian-Blessing Co. 
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Lube Comparison Chart 


A “first edition” comparison chart 
of truck, bus and coach recommenda- 
tions has been prepared. It covers lu- 
bricants required by each make of 
truck and bus, lubrication and service 
intervals, and a comparison chart of 
temperature ranges to specify SAE 
grades. The comparative method of 
showing the recommendations of all 
truck and bus manufacturers gives a 
“service level” view of the complexities 
faced by truck and bus fleet mainte- 
nance men, and service station and 
garage men when called on to service 
all makes and models of trucks and 
buses. Check-Chart Corp. 


Circle No. 9 on Reply Coupon 


Data on Pumps 


A new technical publication Power 
and Fluids is being published by a 
pump manufacturer. The magazine 
will be printed quarterly and will 
describe new product applications, 
processes and methods. Subjects cov- 
ered will include installations, opera- 
tion and maintenance of industrial 
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apparatus, and applications of particu- 
lar interest because of specific prob- 
lems involved. The first issue covers 
some problems of interest to the oil 
industry. Worthington Corp. 

Circle No. 10 on Reply Coupon 


Tank Insulation 


An all-temperature insulation for 
tanks and other equipment is deseribed 
in a new four-page folder. Physical 
properties of the cellular glass insula- 
tion and sizes and shapes available 
are given, together with recommended 
thicknesses required for temperatures 
ranging from minus 50 deg. to 800 
deg. F. Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 

Circle No. 11 on Reply Coupon 


Valve Chart 


A 4 x 8 inch flexible plastic chart 
shows the port and stop arrangements 
of Nordstrom multi-port valves. The 
front of the chart gives sketches of 
four types of valves, each with a 
revolving two-color plastic disc at- 
tached to the center to illustrate the 
fluid traffic control obtained in the 
various types of multi-port valves. 
Rear of the chart illustrates with 
smaller sketches the numerous other 
positions possible .with different ar- 
rangements. Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co. 
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Lube Equipment 


A 32-page catalog gives details on 
hundreds of items of small equip- 
ment, accessories and supplies used 
in automotive and farm lubrication. 
Air and hand-operated equipment are 
included. The catalog also is full of 
ideas and equipment designed to meet 
present-day lubrication demands for 
increased lube department efficiency. 
Gray Co., Inc. 
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Pipe Insulation 


A new folder features on-the-job 
installation photographs of an_all- 
temperature pipe insulation. It points 
out the advantages of cellular glass 
insulation for pipe temperatures be- 
tween —300 deg. and 800 deg. F. A 
list of recommended specifications for 
the insulation is included in the folder. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 


Circle No. 14 on Reply Coupon 
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"e@ixhe - - - interpreting the oil news 


Midwest 


By Leonard Castle 


Helping Hand to Farmers — Last 
week in Chicago the oil industry enter- 
tained 47 farm boys, from as many 
states of the union, who had won 
championships in the ninth annual 
tractor maintenance program. 

In what might seem a paradox to 
some, these outstanding 4-H Club boys 
had been taught, under oil company 
sponsorship, how to reduce the farm 
consumption of petroleum products by 
proper maintenance and operation of 
their farm machinery. 

As pointed out by Hershel C. 
Smith, president of the American Oil 
Co., at a dinner honoring the 47 cham- 
pions, objectives of the tractor pro- 
gram are more important this year 
than ever before because of the nar- 
rowing of the margin between farm 
operating costs and farm prices. 

Four of the eight national cham- 
pions come from Midwest farms. 

It was our privilege to spend an hour 
or more chatting with the Midwest 
boys, and some of the others, too, to 
learn what the program meant to them, 
the many other farm boys who par- 
ticipated, and their parents. 

For example, it was estimated that 
in 1949 tractor repairs alone cost 
American farmers some $390,000,000. 
One-half of these repairs resulted from 
faulty maintenance. For the same year, 
the total farm bill for petroleum 
amounted to some $1,700,000,000. 
And, it is estimated, 10% of all fuel 
is wasted because of improper equip- 
ment care. 

“A program that will help reduce 
the costs of repairs and maintenance 
and at the same time result in fuel sav- 
ings, is bound to be of real significance 
to the farmer,” said one of the 4-H 
winners. 

“In the past four years since I’ve 
been in the program, we haven’t had 
a single breakdown in the field. That 
means a lot, especially when we look 
back and remember that sometimes 
my father would have to spend $300 
for a repair job that could have been 
prevented by proper maintenance.” 


Three-Year Course — The program 
consists of three years’ active work. 
The first year includes instruction in 
the everyday operation and servicing 
of equipment, safety, operator’s man- 


ual, lubrication, and servicing of air 
cleaner, cooling system, spark plugs, 
wiring, battery, fuel intake and carbu- 
retion. 

In the second year, these advanced 
topics, covering items requiring peri- 
odic service, are discussed: valve 
system, electrical system, thermostat, 
water pump and cooling system, air 
cleaning equipment, fuel conservation 
practices, lubrication of transmission 
and final drive, steering gear and front 
wheel bearing, and care of tires. 

Third-year members often serve as 
junior leaders in the tractor club. In 
addition, they learn about tractor serv- 
ice and cost records, trouble shooting, 
belt power and drawbar power appli- 
cation, storage and handling of fuels 
and lubricants, winterizing and storing 
tractors and other farm engines. 

Since the program was started in 
1944, more than 360,000 4-H Club 
members have enrolled in tractor main- 
tenance and some 25,000 volunteer 
leaders have been trained. 

Oil companies sponsoring the pro- 
gram are: Indiana Standard, General 
Petroleum, Pan-Am Southern, Stand- 
ard of Kentucky, American Oil, Stand- 
ard of Ohio, Utah Oil Refining, and 
Stanolind Oil and Gas. 


Atlantic Coast 


By 
Raymond E. Bjorkback 


A Good Plan—The New York Thru- 
way Authority’s gasoline service plan 
for its New York-Buffalo toll road is 
giving considerable satisfaction to vari- 
ous interested parties. 

In fact, it’s being pointed to as a 
notable example of the good results 
that can be achieved in a difficult field 
when industry and state administrative 
men work together in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and confidence. 

Outstanding feature of the plan is 
the way it assures brand competition 
on the Thruway by providing that no 
two stations in the same sizable section 
may fly the same marketer’s flag, and 
the last station in one section may nat 
offer the same brand as the first station 
in an adjoining section. 

As toll road station arrangements go, 
this provides the industry an opportu- 
nity to give the motorist a choice of a 
remarkable number of brands. 


Whether the road will have the mini- 
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mum number of brands called for by 
the leading rules, or a larger number, 
depends entirely on how interested oil 
marketers are in operating on the 
Thruway. 

For the first time, Sun Oil Co. may, 
if it chooses, join the list of bidders 
for representation on the limited access 
road. Marketing only one grade of 
gasoline, it has been barred by regula- 
tions in other state’s bidding rules that 
two grades of gasoline be sold at all 
stations. 

The story might have been vastly 
different. Under the law setting up the 
Thruway, the Authority may grant an 
exclusive gasoline concession — even 
operate the stations itself, according to 
one interpretation of the act. 

But industry representatives sug- 
gested that the interests of the public— 
and the Authority and industry as 
well—would be served by better brand 
competition. They explained why they 
thought the law ought to be amended 
to accomplish this end. That was 
about two years ago. 


Competition Anyway — The Av- 
thority listened, concluded the brand 
competition was sound—but said, “No 
amendment.” 

It just wasn’t politically advisable at 
the time to try to have the act changed. 
The Authority would, though, and did, 
enter into a gentlemen’s agreement to 
have brand competition on the Thru- 
way. 

Close industry-state co-operation 
marked the planning from then on. 

The New York Petroleum Industries 
Committee set up a committee to help 
the Authority’s staff whenever it en- 
countered practical problems peculiar 
to service station operation. 

This was a committee of specialists 
who made available to the Authority 
“know how” gained across the coun- 
try in all phases of station planning 
and operation. 

In effect, the planning and advisory 
resources of five oil companies were 
put at the disposal of the Authority. 
That many companies were repre- 
sented on the committee. 

Often oil men and Authority engi- 

neers and aides worked side by side 
over technical problems—over a pe- 
riod of months. The public’s experi- 
ence with this toll road, and the in- 
dustry and Authority experience, 
should reflect credit on the Authority 
for years to come. 
Scholarships from OllC— Members 
of the Bergen County, N.J., Oil Indus- 
try Information Committee are putting 
a novel twist on the OIIC school pro- 
gram in the way of an “added attrac- 
tion.” 

They're going to provide scholar- 
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ships for a number of senior high 
school pupils who want careers as 
teachers. 

For a number of years, this OIIC 
group has been conducting an essay 
contest among the county’s high 
school pupils. Prizes totaling about 
$1,000 annually have been awarded 
authors of the best essays on the oil 
industry. ‘ 

Recently the group concluded that 
the contests weren’t making as sub- 
stantial a contribution in the educa- 
tional field as its members wanted to 
produce. 

They decided that the scholarships 
leading to teaching careers would fill 
their bill nicely. Also, the amount of 
money that had been going into prizes 
would provide several scholarships if 
the recipients went to schools in their 
home state, particularly teachers’ col- 
leges, of which there are six in New 
Jersey. 

Accordingly, they’re going to offer 
five $200 scholarships—good only if 
the recipients will take teacher training 
in Jersey schools. They are raising the 
money right now, and the $1,000 goal 
is “in sight.” Both major and Independ- 
ent oil companies have contributed. 

Incidentally, all of New Jersey’s 21 
counties this year will have the school 
program of American Petroleum Insti- 
tute teaching aids in at least one of 
their high schools. Those include pri- 
vate, parochial and vocational, as well 
as public high schools. 

Frank P. Weaver, of American Oil 
Co., is acting chairman of the state’s 
olIc. 


Test of Price Ad Laws—New Jer- 
sey’s law restricting posting and adver- 
tising of gasoline prices is coming 
under the guns of Sun Oil Co. Sun has 
filed a suit in the state Supreme Court 
challenging the constitutionality of the 
statutes. 

The laws in question, adopted in 
1939 and 1952, set forth conditions 
under which gasoline prices may be 
advertised in newspapers or any other 
medium and, among other things, 
specify the manner in which prices 
may be posted at service stations. 

Sun is disputing their applicability to 
its own advertising programs. 

Sun’s complaint seeks a judgment 
(a) declaring the 1939 and 1952 Acts 
unconstitutional and void, (b) in the 
alternative declaring the activities of 
Sun in its advertising are not pre- 
scribed in the 1939 and 1952 Acts, and 
(c) enjoining the defendants (the state 
of New Jersey) from enforcing the 
terms and provisions of the statutes 
against the plaintiff. 


The company claims that the 1953 
state law pertaining to the use of price 
signs at stations is substantially the 
same as a section of the 1939 law 
which was declared unconstitutional. 

The company explained it was tak- 
ing this action “because the broad 
interpretation given the law by its ad- 
ministrators virtually eliminates any 
reference to price comparison in its 
gasoline advertising in newspapers or 
highway billboards off service station 
properties.” 


Pacific Coast 


By Frank Breese 


New Marketing Setup—Union Oil 
has revamped its marketing field or- 
ganization, becoming the third West 
Coast major oil company to carry out 
basic changes this year. 


Formerly each sales district was di- 
rected by a manager who reported di- 
rectly to the territorial manager. Now 
each district is headed by two man- 
agers—one in charge of wholesale 
sales and the other, retail sales. 


Commenting on the reorganization, 
President Reese H. Taylor stated, “Our 
marketing department believes this 
organizational move will give the com- 
pany highly-trained, specialized sales 
managers concentrating on wholesale 
or retail, and will enable Union to give 
guidance and supervision to con- 
signees, resident managers, salesmen 
and truck salesmen in the wholesale 
field, and close assistance and super- 
vision to retail representatives, lessees 
and dealers in the retail part of our 
business.” 

Behind it is this reason, said Mr. 
Taylor: “Materially keener competi- 
tion is developing among all petroleum 
marketing companies.” 

This marks a second move in 
Union’s preparation for harder selling, 
said Mr. Taylor. Several months ago, 
marketing set up an intensive program 
for re-training its older employes and 
sghooling newer employes “as a basic 
step in enabling the company to secure 
and maintain its share of the increased 
potential in our market.” 


Standard’s Shakeup — Shortly be- 
fore Union divorced wholesale from 
retail, Standard of California did the 
same thing as an important phase of 


its major reorganization of marketing. 
From an organizational standpoint, 
Standard’s wholesale-retail separation 
extends to a higher level. Union’s ter- 
ritory, or regional manager, is respon- 
sible for all sales—wholesale and re- 
tail; and he reports directly to the sales 
manager (Vice President Roy Linden). 
Standard’s field managers report di- 
rectly to home office general managers 
for wholesale and retail, respectively. 
They, in turn, report directly to the 
marketing vice president, E. J. Mc- 
Clanahan. 

General Petroleum streamlined its 
marketing setup the first of the 
year. Its approach was different than 
Standard’s and Union’s. Instead of 
separating wholesale and resale func- 
tions, GP makes district sales man- 
agers responsible for all sales. More- 
over, the salesmen, too, handle all 
types of accounts—retail, wholesale 
and commercial. 

GP’s object has been to eliminate 
overlap, to concentrate more intensely 
on a given area and to develop ver- 
satility among the salemen. 


Station Financing—A common ob- 
jective by West Coast major suppliers 
is to get others to finance service sta- 
tions whenever possible. 

Union Oil recently issued a progress 
report on its current retail outlet ex- 
pansion and modernization program. 
During the 10 months ended Oct. 31, 
a total of 121 new service stations were 
opened, mainly in new shopping areas 
and along heavily traveled roads. An- 
other 29 older stations have been com- 
pletely rebuilt. Currently, 27 new 
units are under construction, and 20 
stations are being rebuilt. The com- 
pany has commitments to construct 
61 more outlets in the near future. 

Union didn’t specify how many have 
been financed by others. However, Mr. 
Taylor commented, “Wherever pos- 
sible, these stations are being financed 
by others under arrangements which 
provide for long-term leasing to the 
company.” 


Oi] Progress Week—This year’s Oil 
Progress Week on the Pacific Coast 
was “the largest and most effective ever 
held,” according to a report submitted 
to the Western Oil and Gas Assn. 
board of directors by the association’s 
public relations committee. That group 
is responsible for WOGA’s public rela- 
tions activities. 

The report, presented by W. L. 
Stewart, Jr., as acting committee chair- 
man, said wider recognition of Oil 
Progress Week and its significance was 
noted in that official proclamations 
were signed by governors of each of 
the five western states. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Reading the latest pronouncement from the coal 
industry’s top spokesman, it appears that coal has 
a most rosy future in prospect. Here is the way 
Tom Pickett, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, sizes up the picture: 


Atomic energy—No worry here. Can’t compete 
directly with coal as power for electricity genera- 
tion “anytime in the forseeable future.” Too costly. 
Besides, development of atomic power projects 
offers another expanding market for coal as fuel. 


Electric utilities—Using coal in far greater ton- 
nages than was anticipated a few years ago. Ten 
years from now will be using “more coal than the 
railroads and householders ever used together.” 


Domestic consumers—Coal is staging a great 
comeback, “not only to the kitchen, but into every 
room in the house, in the form of electric power 
to run refrigerators, dish washers, ranges, radios, 
TV sets, and many other appliances for comfort 
and convenience.” 


Metals industry—“A growing market for coal.” 


Chemical industry—“Brightest spot in the pic- 
ture,” in the opinion of many experts. 


Railroads—Development of the coal-fired gas 
turbine is expected to help coal recover at least 
some of its lost railroad market. 

Anyone perusing the above optimistic apprais- 
ings of Mr. Pickett would think that the coal indus- 
try hadn’t a worry in the world; indeed, that it is 
to be envied its position by many another industry. 
Not so, however, says the coal association spokes- 
man. 

No, sir, there’s a fly in coal’s ointment, and the 
name of that fly is Competition—“unfair com- 
petition,” according to Mr. Pickett, in the form of 
natural gas being applied to “inferior uses” by 
being burned under boilers and in the form of 
“cheap foreign residual oil.” Both, he relates, “are 
damaging the coal industry’s ability to produce and 
to expand its production when sudden new de- 
mands develop.” 

And what would Mr. Pickett have done to cor- 
rect this situation? 

With respect to natural gas, coal’s spokesman 
concedes that the trouble basically is one of coal 
not being able to match the competitive cost of 
gas. So he proposes, first off, that the Federal 
Power Commission and other regulatory bodies 
“alert themselves to the situation and take steps 
in the direction of conservation.” 

Farther down the road, because natural gas 
reserves are limited in extent, he sees gas being 
conserved “for only special uses, where it can 
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command a premium price.” That'll be the day, 
he exults, when “it will not then be permissible 
to use natural gas in the inferior field of boiler 
fuel, where coal can perform a great deal more 
economically and just as efficiently.” 

In short, what Mr. Pickett advocates is end use 
control of natural gas by the government, said 
control to take the form of curbing natural gas as 
to markets and, in the process, pricing it so high 
that coal “can perform a great deal more eco- 
nomically”—and, we suspect, at greatly higher 
prices to the consumer, too. 

As for residual fuel oil—well, Mr. Pickett 
ignores the facts and says, flatly, that residual 
from abroad is not needed by American industry. 
Presumably, he would ban its importation entirely, 
although he doesn’t say that; only that imports 
should be “restricted,” which is what the coal 
people sought to have done by the last session of 
Congress and are preparing to seek again in the 
session beginning next month. 

Here again is a proposal that is in the nature 
of end use control, the control to be achieved by 
so limiting supplies of a fuel that users will be 
“encouraged” by government to turn to coal as 
the only available alternative. 

We put quotation marks around the word en- 
couraged for a purpose. That purpose is to em- 
phasize that what Mr. Pickett wants done by 
government in behalf of the coal industry is the 
exact same thing of which he complains when he 
says that all that coal spends on research and for 
new tools and equipment (a healthy $500 million 
this year for the latter alone) will be of little avail 
if the government “continues to encourage” com- 
petitive fuels to coal’s detriment. 

The opposite of “encourage” is “discourage.” 
Mr. Pickett wants encouragement for his industry . 
and he wants to do it by discouraging competition. 
That is the long and the short of his argument and 
of those for whom he speaks. 

It seems to us that he does protest both too much 
and too late. 

Too much, because of the rosy future he painted 
for coal in the speech delivered in Rolla, Mo., last 
week. 

Too late, because 1946 would seem a much 
better year in which to have started seeking end 
use control and to have directed that seeking at, 
not foreign oil, but the railroads. You see, since 
1946 the bituminous coal industry has lost twice 
as much business to Diesel fuel as it has to im- 
ported heavy fuel oil. 

Maybe Mr. Pickett will come to that yet. And 
perhaps one day soon we shall even see someone 
advocating turning the clock back a hundred years 
or so—to the day when sailing vessels ruled the 
waves. 
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Gasoline Prices Drop as Stocks Rise 


By Frank Holman, NPN Staff Writer 


Tumbling gasoline and light fuel prices in 
some of the nation’s principal oil markets last 
week once again fave rise to speculation as to 


possibility of a rollback of last June’s crude ad- 
vance. 


Swollen gasoline inventories and slack demand brought 
comment from some refiners that the bottom to gasoline 
prices still hadn’t been reached. Some suppliers were said 
to be ready to fight for a sale of gasoline at “any price.” 
Gulf Coast refiners were actively soliciting upriver terminal 
operators to take “surplus” gasoline, and it was said that 
continued operations of some refiners were based on their 
ability to move product out of plant storage. 

Behind lower prices for gasoline and unseasonal declines 
in light fuels was pronounced fear among buyers that 
today’s bargain might well be tomorrow’s “white elephant.” 

A significant market development was the fact that 
among large interior refiners, who earlier indicated they 
would be open market buyers of large quantities of distil- 
lates by mid-winter, there were some who have trimmed 
their estimates by substantial amounts. One flatly said he 
will not be in the market for incremental oil no matter how 
cold the winter is from now on. In normal winters, this 
refiner is a large buyer to supplement his own production. 

Against this background of weakness, nevertheless, one 
independent refiner in the Gulf area advanced his price 
0.25¢, to 13.625¢ for 95 oct. premium-grade gasoline. 
Otherwise, trade sources said a rise of over four million 
bbls. in the nation’s gasoline inventories pointed toward 
still lower prices as refiners may find it necessary to take 
steps to save their markets from inroads of those willing to 
sell product at “distress” prices. 

Sharpest drop in gasoline quotations occurred in the Chi- 
cago District as a result longstanding weakness in prices 
along the Great Lakes Pipe Line. Both regular and premium 
grade dipped 0.35¢, to 12.5¢ and 13.5¢, respectively. Local 
refiners, however, did not meet the reduction. 

Further declines in Gulf Coast gasoline prices brought 
new lows on the current downward move of 11¢ for 87 oct. 
regular, 10.625¢ for 83 oct. regular and 10.25¢ for 79 oct. 
In the Mid-Continent, Group 3 quotations for gasoline for 
tank car shipment were off 0.125¢, to 11.125¢ for regular 
and 12.125¢ for premium. Reports indicated that “dis- 
counts” of as much as 0.375¢ gal. off delivered terminal 
prices were available on gasoline, for resale, throughout 
the territory served by Great Lakes Pipe Line. 

Warmer than normal temperatures kept light fuel prices 
easy in most areas. There were reports that delivered con- 
tract cargo prices for No. 2 fuel had been cut 0.2¢, to 
8.8¢ at New York. While there was no confirmation of this, 
the reports were widespread and dovetailed with conten- 
tion of New York contract buyers of No. 2 fuel that they 
have been at a disadvantage as compared with other con- 
tract cargo buyers along the East Coast. There also were 
reports at New York Harbor that “discounts” on spot 
barge lots of kerosine in amounts of 0.1¢ to 0.3¢ had be- 
come available again. 

Lower prices for distillates were reported at the Gulf, 
with kerosine low quotation off 0.125¢ to 8.875¢; 43-47 d.i. 
gas oil down 0.125¢ to 8.25¢; 48-52 d.i. down 0.25¢ to 
8.25¢; and 53-57 d.i. down 0.25¢ to 8.375¢. 
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Distillate price ranges narrowed in the Chicago District 
with reductions on the highs. But despite the fact that 
“low” prices have kept burning oils somewhat unsettled, 
local suppliers said replacement stocks entering the Chicago 
market will “have to” call for higher prices. Several terminal 
Operators pointed out that present economics are “against” 
prices of less than 10¢ for No. 2 fuel and 11¢ for range 
oil on basis of delivered Chicago dockside costs, plus 
terminal throughput charges. 

Residual fuels continued firm and reflected the effect of 
widespread installation of refinery coking units and slightly 
lower crude runs. Despite a relatively quiet open market 
call for heavy fuels from Mid-Continent supply sources, 
these grades were closely held. Although some sources 
estimated that only about 20,000 bbls. of No. 6 fuel 
remained available at less than $1.50 bbl. in Oklahoma, 
several Midwest marketers offered either high or low sulfur 
oil at $1.40, same price quoted by several refiners. In 
other cases, however, brokers offered low sulfur No. 6 to 
other brokers at prices up to $1.55, Group 3, for resale. 

Except for fair-to-good demand for branded motor oils, 
lubricating oils were generally quiet. Wax continued steady. 

New Jersey price war—The area around Newark, N.J. 
(Essex and Union counties), was still a “sore spot” as far 
as retail gasoline prices were concerned. Retail prices in 
Union County generally ranged from 14.9¢ to 21.9¢ (ex 


' 5¢ state and federal taxes), the latter being the so-called 


“normal.” Tank wagon discounts (from posted prices) of 
2.2¢ were prevalent. In parts of Essex County, several 
majors offered “voluntary allowances” of 1.2¢ on regular- 
grade deliveries to dealers. 

At Wilkes Barre, Pa., “cut” prices once again were ap- 
pearing in the Susquehanna Valley, as much as 5¢ gal. be- 
low so-called “normal” at one service station, and mar- 
keters in the area feared a new price war may be in the 
making. Reduced prices appeared in three townships near 
Wilkes Barre—Old Forge, Exeter, and Pittston—and in the 
city of Scranton. This general area was scene of sharpest 
retail price battle in recent years, with ex-tax tank wagon 
prices dropping in late Fall to as low as 3.7¢ gal., and 
retail down to 5.5¢. 

On main road between Wilkes Barre and Scranton, sta- 
tion operation handling major brand cut to 15.9¢, down 5¢ 
from 20.9¢ “normal,” and only 0.5¢ above local tank wagon 
(15.4¢). Outlet reportedly has boosted its gallonage to 
50,000 per week. Exeter and Pittston station prices were 
as low as 17.5¢, and one Independent in Scranton was 
“3¢ off” at 17.9¢. Prices are ex 7¢ state and federal taxes. 


Atlantic Coast 


‘Gas’ Price Slips at New York 


A decline in barge prices for regular-grade gasoline at 
New York harbor was the only change in eastern terminal 
markets in early December. Warm weather still plagued 
suppliers with big stocks of heating oils, but the spread of 
distillate price reductions of recent weeks appeared to have 
been checked. 

Quotations reported for regular-grade gasoline in barge 
lots at New York harbor ranged upward from 12.7¢, off 
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0.3¢ on the low side of the range. This still was considered 
a “weak” price by some in the trade. They cited lower 
prices at the Gulf for gasoline, swelling inventories, and 
new price wars in northern New Jersey. These sources also 
said that bids of 12¢ and 12.25¢ “probably” would find 
supply at New York. 

It was known that several major marketers have “warned” 
their eastern division offices to be on the lookout for price 
cuts on gasoline. 

Marketers watched Albany for a possible spread of recent 
distillate price cutting from New York, but none appeared. 
Albany was described as a “critical” point, for truck trans- 
port sales at this point could affect markets all the way from 
western New York state to central Vermont. 

Heavy fuel and seaboard wax were exceptions to general 
price easiness. Residual markets were unchanged and firm, 
wax markets pointed upward. 


Western Penna. 


Cylinder Oil, Light Fuel Prices Dip 


Prices for cylinder stocks and distillate fuels were lower 
in Western Penna. the past week, reflecting longstanding 
easiness reported by refiners in these products. Gasoline 
demand was reported good, and wax continued in tight 
supply, according to most sources. 

Competition of lower prices for heating oils along 
Atlantic Coast was blamed by Penna. refiners for reduc- 
tions in their prices. Kerosine and Diesel fuel prices were 
0.25¢ lower in Bradford-Warren district, and Nos. 1 and 2 
fuels were reduced 0.3¢ by some refiners in the Oil City 
district. 

Except for branded motor oils, shipments of which were 
in good volume against contracts, refiners generally indi- 
cated slack demand for lubricating oils. Cylinder stocks 
particularly were described as weak. Low quotations were 
down 1.5 to 2¢ gal with 600 steam refined at 13.5¢, 650 s.r. 
15.5¢, 600 flash 18.5¢, and 630 flash 22¢. 

Shipments of gasoline against contracts continued “un- 
seasonally high,” according to most refiners. Prices were 
steady. 

Petrolatums for the most part remained firm. 

Wax was increasingly tight, and some refiners said they 
had been forced to turn down new business. Several 
reported being sold up for 30 to 60 days. 


Midwestern (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 


Gasoline Prices Down 0.125¢ Gal. 


Midwest refiners’ prices for three grades of motor gaso- 
line were 0.125¢ gal. lower the past week, but the reduc- 
tions failed to eliminate “discounting” of quoted prices and 
some refiners said “bottom” still had not been reached. 

Residual fuels maintained their firm to strong position, 
while light fuels still were readily available at “shaded 
prices” to spot tank car customers. 

Refiners’ quotations for regular-grade gasoline ranged 
from 11.125¢ to 11.625¢, premium-grade from 12.125¢ to 
13.125¢, both down 0.125¢ on the low. Third-grade (60 oct. 
& below) gasoline ranged from 10.375¢ to 10.875¢, down 
0.25¢ on the low. 


Despite reductions, trade sources said gasoline could be 
bought readily at pipe line terminals at “0.25¢ off” delivered 
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prices, while product on an inter-refinery basis was “easily” 
available at “O.5¢ off, probably more.” 

While no open market trading was disclosed in residual 
fuels, tank car marketers said they were being offered No. 6 
low-sulfur fuel at $1.50 to $1.55, Group 3, for resale 
Marketers continued to offer either high or low-sulfur No. 6 
from $1.40, same price quoted by three refiners. 


Central Michigan 


Mild Weather Slows Distillates 


Return of relatively mild weather again curtailed distillate 
shipments in Central Michigan the first week of December. 
Gasoline demand was in a seasonal decline, but inventories 
were described as “about right” at most plants for start of 
winter season. 

Residual fuels for most part were steady to firm. Some 
refiners, however, said there still were “low” prices being 
quoted to certain consumers in their marketing areas. In 
some instances, “low” prices were said to be “hold over” 
from sharp summer competition. 

Refiners reported no price changes or open market 
trading. 


Chicago District 


Gasoline Prices Range 0.35¢ Lower 


Quotations for both premium and regular-grade gaso- 
line ranged 0.35¢ gal. lower in Chicago District last week, 
reflecting longstanding weakness in pipe line terminal prices. 
Local refiners, however, reported no changes in their price 
schedules. 

Price ranges for light fuels also narrowed following 
reduction of 0.25¢ by one supplier, while residual fuels 
continued strong and closely held. 

Prices for premium-grade gasoline ranged from 13.5 to 
15.1¢, regular-grade from 12.5 to 13.6¢, both down 0.35¢ 
on the range lows. Reductions reflected weakness in pipe 
line terminal prices. 

Dip in price range for distillates came on the range highs 
with range oil quoted at 10.75 to 11.3¢, down 0.2¢ and 
No. 2 fuel at 9.75 to 10.25¢, down 0.25¢. 


Once again, however, mild weather reduced light fuel 
demand and there were reports of “under market” sales 
through brokers. Regarding one such transaction, trade 
sources said forward effect locally as result of large quantity 
of No. 2 fuel having been sold on a spot basis to the trade 
at 9.67¢, FOB Chicago District, by a broker, was not being 
underestimated, but they pointed out, at the same time, that 
replacement stocks entering this market will “have to” call 
for higher prices. Several terminal operators said present 
economics are “against” a price of less than 10¢ for No. 2 
fuel and 11¢ for range oil on basis of delivered Chicago 
dockside cost, plus tankage charges. 

Several trade sources said present tight position of resi- 
dual fuels pointed toward “trouble” once cold weather stays 
for any length of time. Two large traders said that position 
of residual fuel could become “quite acute” because these 
grades will not be available in quantity from the Mid- 
Continent this year due to the swing to coking and reduc- 
tions in crude runs. 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Dec. 1 through Dec. 7) 
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5-12.7 
it Meaz. 25 
11 .75-12 .25 


(2)11.75-12 .25 
11.75-12 
11.75 


otor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Moule. Group 8 (Okla. shpt. 10.5-11.125 10.5 
Okla, Group 8 Ley shpt.) 10. 73. 875 (2) 
Midwestern (Group 8 basis) 10 .875-10 .875 

N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.)......... ¥. ‘6-11, 

W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 1.25-11.5 

E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) aii ~11.126 

Cent. W. Tex. (Truck PE ra in whih eae 
Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 

New York harbor 

New York harbor, barges 


15.4-15.7 
Philadelphia 2) 
Balti 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Regular): 
New York harbor 


(2)13.1-14.4 


Motor Gasoline: 18 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 

90 Oct. (Prem. 15 .15(2) 
14.15(2) 


14.75-15 .15 
18 .75-14 .15(2) 


15.5 
18.95 


15.5 


1s} 
14.15(2 


14,75-15 .15 
13 .75-14 .15(2) 


18.95 


11.125 
10 .875-10 .875(2) 
10 .375-10 .875 
10.75-11.8 
11.26-11.5 11,25-11.5 
i; omnia 


15 .4-15.7 
15 .8-15.6 


16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 


14. 15-14. 8 


10 .5-11 .125 10 5-11 .125 

10 .875-10.875(2) x10.375-10 .875(2) 
10 .875-10 .875 ‘ 87 
10.75-11.8 


10 .5-11.126 
x10 5-10 .875(2) 
x10 5-10 .875 
10.75-11.8 
11.25-11.5 

—- 


(211-11. 125 (2)11-11.125 
11 ll 


15 .4-15.7 15 .4-16.7 


15 .8-15 .6 
16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 


15 .4-15.7 
15 .3-15.6 


16(2) 

14.4-16.6 

14.4 
14.1§-14.3 
12.7-13.8 

(2)14.3-14.5 
14.4 

(2)13.1-14.4 
13 


14.15-14.3 
x12 .7-13.8 
(2)14.3-14.5 


14.4 . 
(2)13.1-14.4 (2)13 .1-14.4 
13 13 


15 .15(2) 
14.15(2) 


16 .15(2) 
14.15(2) 


15 .15(2) 
14.15(2) 


14.75-15 .15 
13 .75-14 .15(2) 


14.75-15 .15 
13 .75-14 .15(2) 


75-15 .1 
3. 75-14. 15(2) 


15.5 
13.95 


15.5 


15.5 
13.95 13.95 





Mid-Continent 


Gasoline Prices Off 0.125¢ Gal. 


Gasoline prices ranged 0.125¢ gal. lower in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas the past week, while residual prices were 5¢ 
bbl. higher in North Texas. Otherwise, Mid-Continent 
refiners’ quotations generally were unchanged, and open 
market trading continued relatively slow. 


In Oklahoma, premium-grade gasoline ranged upward 
from 12.125¢, and regular from 11.125¢, following reduc- 
tions reported by refiners. In Arkansas, premium was 
priced at 12.75¢, regular at 11.5¢. Meantime, refiners and 
other trade sources generally described gasoline as “weak,” 
and unconfirmed reports indicated that material could be 
bought at some northern pipe line terminals at as much 
as 0.5¢ “under published prices, plus transportation.” Gen- 
eral opinion was that material was “freely available” at 
0.25¢ “under published prices, plus transportation” at 
terminals. 


The No. 6 fuel market remained the one bright spot in 
the whole Mid-Continent refined products picture. A 
Central’ West Texas refiner disclosed selling a fairly large 
quantity of material at $1.55, FOB Group basis, and 
some sources said that only about 20,000 bbls. of No. 6 
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remained available at less than $1.50 in Oklahoma. How- 
ever, one reseller said he had been unable to sell high sulfur 
No. 6 for more than $1.40. 

Burning oils were weak, with unfavorable weather in 
consuming areas curtailing demand. One marketer said he 
was buying kerosine and No. 1 at 0.75¢ “under the market,” 
and No. 2 at 7.25¢ to 7.5¢, all FOB Group 3 basis, for 
resale. 

Lubricating oils also remained slow. Refiner of South 
Texas lubes reported slight increase in demand, but Mid- 
Continent oils continued quiet. 


Gulf Coast 


Gasoline, Distillate Prices Lower 


Prices 0.125 to 0.25¢ lower for several grades of gasoline, 
kerosine and gas oils were reported the past week at the 
Gulf. There was a large surplus of gasoline. And the 
weather up north was too warm for heating oils. Gas oils 
suffered from declining interest of export buyers. 

The entire cargo market, with the exception of bunker 
“C” fuel was weak, trade sources said. Some added that 
it was “almost impossible” to develop a firm bid from a 
spot buyer. 

New low prices reported for gasolines were: 87 oct. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the follow- 
ing explanations which apply to the summary of 
daily gasoline prices appearing on page 50 and the 
price tables appearing on pages 52-58 of this issue. 

The letter “x” indicates a change in prices if the 
change is on the low of the price range, the “x” is 
“adjacent to the low; if the change is on the high of 
the price range, the “x” is adjacent to the high; a 
change from flat price to a higher or lower flat 
price, or elimination of the low of a price range, is 
indicated with an “x” to the left of the new price; 
elimination of the high of a price range is indicated 
with an “x” to the right of the new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of compa- 
nies quoting when two or more companies quoted 
the price shown. In the Gulf Coast cargo table on 
p. 55 all prices reported are shown. In all other 
tables, only the lows and highs of the ranges of 
prices are shown; No attempt is made to show 
prices within the lows and the highs, and there- 
fore no attempt is made to indicate the number of 
companies contracted for prices for each product. 
Nearly 200 primary suppliers (refiners and tank 
terminal operators), plus an even larger number of 
other sources (jobbers, compounders, consumers, 
distributors, brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are 
contracted for prices at regular intervals. 











regular-grade, 11¢, down 0.25¢; 83 oct. regular, 10.625¢, 
down 0.125¢; and 79 oct., 10.25¢, down 0.125¢. 

Boost of over four million bbls. in gasoline stocks East 
of California in the week ended Nov. 28, stimulated the 
move toward lower gasoline prices, it was said. One Inde- 
pendent alone reported that during the past 30-60 days he 
had “lost” gasoline sales totaling more than 150,000 bbls. 
to lower bids of competitors. 

Kerosine was quoted at 8.875¢, down 0.125¢. Easiness 
in kerosine was pointed up in reports that one cargo of 
“25 smoke point” had been sold for export at a “shaded” 
price. This is a very difficult specification requirement, 
attained only by use of sweetest crude, trade sources said. 

Gas oil prices were reported ranging upward from 8.25¢ 
for 43-47 d.i., 8.25¢ for 48-52, and 8.375¢ for 53-57, off 
0.125¢, 0.25¢, and 0.25¢, respectively. 

No sales were reported. Midwestern upriver buyers still 
were showing little interest in early closings for 1954 gaso- 
line. A few orders for No. 2 fuel reportedly came into 
market from Chicago. But East Coast distillate buyers said 


they were not prepared to place orders until the weather 
turns colder. 





NPN Gasoline Index 
cents 


per 
Dealer T.W. 


gal. 

Tank Car 
Dec. 7 i 16.39 12.59 
Month Ago aot et P 16.44 12.69 
Year Ago at ake Gh 15.22 11.64 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighed average of following whole- 
sale markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or 
terminals: Okla.; Midwest; W. Penna.; Calif.; N. Y. Har- 
bor; Philadelphia; Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 
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Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices in 
week ended Dec. 5. For complete price schedules, 
see P. 56 & 58 of Nov. 25 issue. 











Orders and Output of LPG ‘at Par’ 


Sales of liquefied petroleum gases caught up with pro- 
duction for the first time this year, Mid-Continent producers 
reported the past week, and prices have steadied somewhat. 
Thus far, only one producer has reported drawing on under- 
ground reserves of propane, and this only temporarily to 
take care of several large orders that arrived simultaneusly. 

“Shading” of prices was less common than recently on 
northbound shipments. But in the Southwest—on the lower 
Mississippi, and in West Texas and New Mexico—‘“dis- 
counts” of as much as 0.5¢ gal. still could be obtained on 
spot lots of propane. 

In Oklahoma, occasional signs of easiness persisted on 
short-term contracts, but “shading” of prices for the most 
part was limited to 0.125¢ gal., trade sources said. For 
yearly contract customers, producers generally continued 
to quote 4¢ for propane, and from 4¢ to 5¢ for butane- 
propane mix and butane, Group 3. 


Scandinavian ‘Gas’ Prices Reduced 


Stockholm (Reuters)}—Gasoline has been reduced in 
Sweden by one oere to 58 oere per litre, effective Dec. 1. 
“Bentyl,” a local mixture of gasoline and alcohol for high 
compression motors, was reduced by same amount to 59 
oere per litre. 

Major companies said reductions were made possible by 
lower import prices. 

Copenhagen (Reuters)}—Danish fuel oil and gasoline 
prices will be reduced on Dec. 16, it is reported here. Fuel 
oils will be reduced by seven crowns a ton, while gasoline 
prices will be reduced by one oere per litre, because of 
lower freight rates and lower world market prices. 


N. Y. No. 2 Fuel Cargo Prices Cut 


New York—Reports here say that delivered contract 
cargo prices for No. 2 fuel have been cut by some suppliers 
from 9¢ to 8.8¢, retroactive to Nov. 20. There is no con- 
firmation of this—suppliers say contract prices, unlike spot 
prices, are not “subject to public quotations,” but are 
private matter between buyer and seller. 

Nevertheless, reports of 0.2¢ gal. cut are widespread, 
and dovetail with contention of New York contract buyers 
of No. 2 fuel that, since Nov. 20, they have been “at dis- 
advantage” as compared with other contract cargo buyers 
along East Coast. 

On Nov. 20, when most suppliers cut their New York 
Harbor tank car and barge prices for No. 2 fuel 0.5¢, to 
9.5¢ and 9.4¢, respectively, some suppliers reduced their 
prices on contract cargo deliveries by only 0.3¢. Result was 
lower margin—0.2¢ less—for New York tanker terminal 
operators. Differential between cargo delivery No. 2 at 
New York and barge slipped on Nov. 20 from 0.6¢ to 0.4¢ 
per gal. 

Meanwhile, at Boston, margins for terminal operators 
since Nov. 20 remained unchanged, reductions of 0.3¢ per 
gal. on that date having applied to all methods of delivery, 
including cargo lots. 
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PRICES 


in effect December 7 at Refineries and Terminals 


Gasoline 


OKLA., oe 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


90 ga. rans 375- 13.125 
84 Oct 
60 Oct. B 


OKLA... Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
. Prem.... x(5)12 125-13 .125 


. Reg 
. M & below x10 375-10. 875(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


90 Oct. Prem..... .4(3)12 125-13 .125 
84 Oct. Reg. x(5)11.125-11 625 
60 Oct. M & below . x10 .875-10 .875 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 4 
98 Oct. 18 .75-14 25 

» tari ts 75 (2) 
11.75-12 Me 


(2)11 .75-12 25 
10 .75-11.8 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
98 Oct. Prem.... 
90 18-18 75 


11.75- 12 25 
11.25-11.5 


138 
(2)11.75-12 25 
11. 75-12 

(2)11-11 125 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
90 wag 4 13 
82 Oct. 
60 Oct. Bi 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
SPOR TRON Sicscciccss.s EB My 
80 Oct. Reg. xll 
60 Oct. M & below x10 375 


KANSAS (For Kansas a only) 


2 25-12 .625(2) 
1 25-13 375 
11.25-11.75 
11 .26-12 375 

10 .6-11 625 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
15 .15(2) 
14.15(2) 
Oil City: 
DS ery eee 14.75-15 .15 
. 13 .75-14 .15(2) 
Pittsburgh: 


15.5 


Prices herewith are syoremeced from Platt’s OILGRAM Dolly Oil 
Price oo News, whose a 
their time exclusively 


associa with National 
resentatives in. all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote 


o 


wn 
N 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles Dist.: 


(2)14 1-18.1 
(2)18 .1-15 .6(2) 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 

8 875-9 25 

8 .875-9 5 

8 875-9 25 

(2)8 625-9 375 

No. 8 .625-8 875(5) 
No. 8-9 
No. 8/2) 
No. Snchsmas a others $1.40-1 95x 


OKLA.., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


SOME ON hn ntutonethecceus (5)8 &75-9 25 
CE Wc cc ¥icdedicceevies (8 we 375 
Range 625- 

(ays 625- H 375 
No. 1 fuel (5)8 .625-8 &75(2) 
No. (6)8-8 25 
No. ! 


No. 6 fuel...... $1.40-1 50x 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w. Weeeeeeeseeeeeeeres (3)8 .875-9 .25 
42-44 w (4)8 875-9 25 
58 & ahove DI. Diesel (2)8 .625-8 .875(2) 
1 (5)8 625-8 875 
(5)8-8 125 


No. 6 fuel $1.40-1.45(2)x 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


(2)9-9 .75(2 
No. 6 fuel. . x(2)$1 40-1 .75 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


distribution or 
posting of 


ublication. Duri 
and at - all selle 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


oe 
] 
_ 
a 


Rssers & 


BRemoeds 


No. 2 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 


”~ 
wn 
— 


Bradford-Warren: ; 
Kerosine x(2)11.25-11 .95 
. 11(2)x 

x10.75-11 .35 

x10 .75-11.35 

10.85 


Oil City: 
11. pal ° 4 


11- i “Tex 
. (2)10.7§-11 .05 
. 10.75 


50 cetane Diesel 
No. 2 fuel. . 
No. 


11.4-11.65 
10.9 


11.4 
(2)10 .4-11.1 
(2)10.9-11 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


See Gestatiens of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points 


Diesel (Light & Med.)....... 


CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 
14.4-14 8 

$2 .05-2.15 
12.2-13.3 
13.7-14.8 


Light fuel (PS 300).. 
Diesel fuel (PS 200). 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


San tore Dist.: 
40-43 w 
Heavy tuei (PS 400).. 


14.3-14.8 
$2 .05-2 15 
$2 .35(2) 


12.2-13.3 


Stove dist. (PS 100) 18 .7-14.8 


Los — Dist.: 

= (2)13 8-14.2 
ty 1 (PS 4 , $1 .80-2.10 

tiene fuel (PS 300). = 25-2 .30(2) 

Diesel fuel 200) 0 25-13 .2 

Stove dist. (PS 100) No 5-14.7 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge 
on freight basis shown below. Shipments may 
— in any Mid-Continent manufacturing 


FOB GROUP 3 
5.5 (Quotations) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 5 (Quotations) 


period of short supply, some sellers 


withhold quotations to new customers er the 
firm orlees tan give O they 


GRAM the 


would quote to the trade in general and which 


regular customers onl: 


Gasoline ratings are 
ratings, ex 


by ASTM 


and such prices "1 
by “AS TM Research 

where letter 
otor Method. For further detail 


fy g B® 





ons 3 
any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any price SLC AM spel 
| A.A invoice. 


For comp! ~ price service — 
York, 


oy from nearest OILGRAM 
Houston, 


ae New 
iM Poe Price Servis 330 w 42nd St., New by 36, 


Ak ocatpl rate in U.S. 


: $150 per year, payable in 
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Naphthas & Solvents 


'B Grow 





ve ee 
:(2)18 125-13. srs 
(2)14. 125-14 .625 


¥. 
Stoddard solvent 
Pittsburgh: 


O—Quotations of S.0. Ohio for delivery 
to Ohio points: 
V.M.&P. naphtha. 18.0 
= oe ts & 17.8 


15.875 


12.25 


KANSAS (For Kans., Dest'n. only) 
Stoddard solvent 


ATLANTIC COAST 


V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 

New York Harbor. 18(4) 17(6) 
17.6(4) 16 .5(6) 
anh 16 .6(8) 
18 .5(4) 17.6(5) 
vee< 17.5(6) 


Petrolatums 
WESTERN PENNA. 


(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less) 
7.125-7.75 
6. 75-7 .375(2) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably re- 
ported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. cat, Vn 6 1 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 ae. filter bl. 
650 s. 


oP ese es 


Bright Stock—Conventional 


Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 96 v.i. (3 )23-24(2) 
Neutral Oile—Solvent (95 v.i.) 

16-17(2) 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Labes. 


From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 


Bright stock—Vis. at 2,0° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour test, 
65 v.i.. 20-22 .6(2) 


Neutral Oile—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 


(Vis, at 100° F. FOB S. Tex., refineries for do 
mestic and/or export shipment.) 


12 .25(6 
18. 75(6 
14.75(6 
15.7546 
16 . 75(6 
* 26-17 764 
(2)18-18 .75(4) 


12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
. ()1T 25-17 
(2)18-18 .75(4 








ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY  conbadce ai. ass. 
Concdion Ucensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD, Toronto, Onterio 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 











ROGRESS 


Is YOUR business growing? 


Are YOUR sales expanding? . . 
Establish yourself with one of the oldest refiners in the 
Pennsylvania Field and build your business on the unsur- 


passed quality of UNITED’s 100% Pure Pennsylvania 


Lubricating Oils . 


. . Enjoy the benefits of a Sales Policy 


based on the protection of the individual jobber and 


marketer. 


Join the UNITED family and watch your business grow! 
Write for free, illustrated book, “A Story of Progress” 
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THE wor.o's Finedy-..100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER 7.G.C.O.A PERMIT Mo. 24 


REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA 
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PRICES in effect December 7 at Refineries and Terminals—Cont. 


LPG Prices 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Industrial 
Propane 


8.75 
8.5(8) 


Commercial 
District Propane 
N. Y. Harbor..... 8.75 
Philadelphia. . . 8 .5(8) 
itimore. news 
Hastings. . 
Gulf Coast 


.. 44.875 4-4 .875 
- ss SERENE 


7.5 7.5 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 


White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p..........0.-+ 
124-126 A.m.p.........205+: 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP. 8° higher than EMP. 
Prices are for carload lots. Domestic prices are 
FOB refinery; scale in bags or bblis.; fully refined, 
slabs loose. Export prices are FAS; scale in bags 
or bbis., fully refined in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale N. Y. Domestic N. Y. Export 
124-126 white... .x(2)6.6 x(2)5 .75-6 .6x 


Fully Refined: 
123-5. 7 .95-8 .45x 
— 7 .95-8 .45(2)x 
128-30... 7 .95-8 .45(2)x 
8 05-8 .55(2)x 
8 .05-8 .55(2)x 
8 .05-8 .55(2)x 
..¥(2)8 55 
«10.55 


5(4) 
5(4) 


149-51... 


Chicago District Prices 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck wrenspet lots FOB refineries, pipe 
line terminals and i d waterway barge termina 
Motor Gasoline 

x13 .5-15.1 
x12 .5-13.6 
Light Fuel Oils 


0.75-11 


No. 2 fuel. Hy 75-10. o5(2)x 


Heavy Fuel Oils 


No. 5, low sulfur...... P 
No. 5, high sulfur. 

No. 6, low sulfur... . 

No. 6, high sulfur 


Mexican Bunker Prices 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 

Mexican Gulf 

$1.95 $3.75 

1.95 eee 

1.95 3.75 
Pacific Coast 

$5.65 

4.75 

4.75 


(In Ships’ Diesel 

or Fuel 
Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) 
San Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(5) 
San Francisco... . 4.41(4) 
Portland, Ore..... 4.62(4) 
Seattle, Wash..... 4.62(4) 


Bunker C 
Fi 


uel 
(P.S. 400) 
$1.80(5) 
1.85(4) 
2.10(4) 
2.10(4) 
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Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators. FOB their 
terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


92 Oct. 
Prem. 
Gasoline 
15.4-15.7 
15 .3-15.6 


86 Oct. 
Reg. 


Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel (*) 





14.15-14.3 
x12 .7-13.8 


15(6) 
(2)13.1-14.4 
13 


No. 2 Fuel (*) 
10 .5(19) 

10 .4(19) 

11 .3(9) 

10 .6(8) 

10 .5(3) 9.5(4) 





10.3 9 
i0.9(16) 9.9(16) 
11(5) 10.2(5) 





8 .25-14.25 
-25-13 .5x 
-4-14.7(5) 

4.7 


.4(3) 


Jackson vile. 
Miami.. 


(2)12. rt - 3 
(2)12 


(2)13 ts i3 7(5) 
13.7 


13.4(8) 


10-10 .25 
9 625-9 .75 
11.8(11) 
11.8 


11.1(4) 10 .2(2) 





New Haven.... 3 


13.6 
14, 7 14.6 
14.4 


14.7(8) 
12.6 


12.6 
13-13 .3 
13.4 


9.6(11) 
9.1-9 3(2) 
8 25-87 


10 .6(8) 
(2)10 .3-10 .33(2) 
9-10.3 y 
10 .05(6) 
10.2 


11 .05(7) 
11.1(2) 





16(2) 
14.7(3) 
16 .8(4) 
16.7(4) 


14.3-14.5(2) 
14.4 


13 .7(3) 
15(3) 
14 .9(4) 


10 .6(10) 9 rs ag 





14.4-14.7(3) 
14.2-14.6(3) 


pa 
Wilmington, 
i RR 13 .9-15 .85 


Gas House 
Gas Oils 


13 .4-13.7(5) 


13 .2-13 .6( 


12.6-13.15 


(*) No. 4 Fuel 


9.6 (10)$3.22-3.78 
-., (1038. e 68 


10 .65(7) 
10 .55(5) 


10.2(7) 


es Paes 11.7(8) 
12.55 11(7) 


Diesel Oil (*) 
Shore Plants 
(50 cet., 55 d.i.) 


Light Diesel 
Ships’ Bunkers Heavy Diesel 
(45 cet., 45 d.i.) Ships’ Bunkers 


$4.13(4) 
10.7(4) 





Charleston 
Corpus Christi.. 


10 .3(6) 
10 .3(2) 


4.25(3) 
4.30(2) 





Houston 

do barges 
Sadmanvile.. 
Miami 
Mobile........ 


10 .65(6) 
10.65 (2) 





New Haven.... 
New Orleans. . . 

do barges... . 
Norfolk........ 
Pensacola...... 


2.42 
2.45 


10(5) 
(2)9.7-9.8 


10 .45(4) 
10.2 





Philadelphia... . 
jo barges... . 

Pt. Everglades. . 

Portland. 


2.9966) 


3.21(8) 


10(8) 


10 .65(4) 
10.7(4) 
10 .3(4) 





pa 
Wilmington, 
| eee 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


*. seus) 
i 286) 


2.80 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 
rges 
$2 .25(15) 


2.25(4) 


10 .65(5) 
10 .55(6) 


10 .3(2) 


4.473(5) 
4.429-4 .431(4) 
4.30(8) 


No. 6 Fuel 

Max. 1, 
Sulfur 
Barges 


(2)$2.85-2.40 
2.40 


Fuel 
Shi 
Bunkers 


$2.25(10) 
2 25(4) 


(2)$2.85-2.43 
2.43 





1.95 
2.29(5) 
:- ale 


.95(2) 
-29(5) 
20(3) 


2.43 
es 2. 
95-2 .10 


2.44 





em 
2.18(6) 
2.15(8) 
2.00 


-95(11) 
18(6) 

.15(8) 

.00 





2.27 





Philadelphia. . 
Pt. Everglades. . 


Providence. .... 


2.4306) 2.406) 


2.44-2 54 2.41 





Tampa 
woe 


2.20(4) 
2.13(4) 


. 


2.13(5) 


(*)At Atlantic Cont refineries iad ‘nial south of Maryland, and at : Saleen phen of some sellers 
to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15c¢ higher than prices shown above. 
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Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to other 
refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each price indicates 
se number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 

} mw 115/145 tteeeees . 41-43 w.w. Kerosine : 

Grade 91/96 x8 .875-9-9 .25-9 .5(2)-9 .625(8)-9 .75(2) 
Jet Fuel (MIL-F-5624a) 


No. 2 Fuel.. .8.125-8 .25-8 .5(3)-8 625(3)-8 .75(8) 
Sle scenes cnsvaeee 


Motor Gasoline 
95 Oct. Premium 18 .25(3)-18 .375-13 .625x 
93 Oct. Premium 
12 .5~12 .75(3)-12 .875-12-13 .25(2) 
90 Oct. Premium 12-12 .25(2)-12 .875-12.5 
87 Oct. Regular x11-11 .25-11.75(6)-12(2)x 
83 Oct. Regular 
x10 .625-10 75-11 .25(2)-11 .875-11 .5x 
79 Oct. x10 .25-10 375-10. 75-11-11 . 125x 
70-72 Oct. Leaded.... .9.75-10-10.5(2)-10. 75-11 


9.75(2) 

Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel Index 
48-52 Diesel Index 
53-57 Diesel Index 


x8 .25-8 .75(3) 
x8 .25-8 .625-8 .875(3) 
x8 .375-9(3) 


Heavy Fuels )Cargoes 
Be. 6 Peadl, O-BO Pben cc sccciccccesss $2 .60-2 .65 
Bunker “C” Fuel............$1.85(9)-1.90-2.00 


Middle East Crude Prices 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales taxes, 
ete., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity 
applies for gravities below and above those shown). 

Persian Gulf 

Crude Company Gravity Price 
Esso Export $ 
M. E. Crude Sales 
ay 
Esso Export 
Anglo-Iranian 
Shell Petroleum 
Socony-Vacuum 
Anglo-Iranian 
Gui Exploration 
Anglo-Iranian 
Esso Export 
Shell Petroleum 

ny-Vacuum 


Effective Date 
7-27-53 


Loading Port 

.97 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
93 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
97 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
.92 Fao, Iraq 

.92 Fao, Iraq 

90 Fao, Iraq 

Fao, Iraq 
Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 
Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 
Umm Said, Qatar 

Umm Said, Qatar 

Umm Said, Qatar 

Umm Said, Qatar 
terranean 

Sidon,Lebanon 

Sidon, Lebanon 

Sidon, Lebanon 

Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, Syria 
Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, Syria 
Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, Syria 
Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, Syria 


333 


OO dN hl el ol el el ol 
ues 


gk e328 


ronorenote nore 
essere 


Esso Export 

M. E. Crude Sales 

Socony-Vacuum 

Anglo-Iranian 

Esso Export 

Shell Petroleum 
ony-Vacuum 


Venezuelan Crude Prices 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB deepwater 
terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s requirements; 2c per bbl. 
differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown, except for Lagunillas 
Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price applicable for each ‘© is that in effect 
at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases 
with deductions being made for terminaling and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. 

chases by Creole not subject to contracts with Venezuelan government are made at prices’ established 
by schedule shown below less 1c per bbl. 


Price Effective 
Crude Gravity Api $/Barrel FOB 
Bachaquero e $1.76 Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tia Juana Heavy 1 9 2.13 Amuay 
Lagunillas Heavy Fi Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tia Juana Medium......... Amuay 
Tia Juana 102 L.P.......... Amuay 


Tia Juana Light Amua 
Las Piedras or Amuay 


= ronore none ge sono none none 
SSRRRSRSSSESE 


pito 


Capure (Pedernales) June 23, 1953 


Aviation Gasoline Prices 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport_lots; aviation gasoline meet specifications MIL-F- 
5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 


Charleston, S.C... . . 

New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) 
Houston, T: 

Toledo, Ohio 


Lake Port Terminals 


Buffalo Cleveland 


15 .6(2) 
12.45-12.7(8) 
11 .95(3) 

11 .2-11.45(8) 
8 .85(2) 
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TANK CAR BUYERS 


& 
Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


PHONE 2-43 





REFINERS MARKETING CO. 





HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20 NY 





EXPORT 
DRUMMING 
30 £. 40 $t., N. ¥, C. 

















Spece Rotes. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 














PRICES in effect December 7—Tank Wagon 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in unless otherwise specified, are as lows: 
separate umn, include 2c federal and state taxes; also city and count Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; It. 2/1000; Ind 
taxes as m Kerosine tank wagun prices also 2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. _5/200¢; Mo. 1/25¢ eb. 2/100e; 
not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in footnotes. Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4e; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; *e. Mites S. D. 





Discount, if any. 
1953, as posted by 
offices, but cabjeck. to later correction. 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 
Refining (Regular Crade) 
T.W. T.W. 


Taxes 


= 
an 
w 


ea bt &@ & CAMBER LOAMRAK CO @ APNMADNHAA~! 


. 16 

16 

. 16 
Harrisburg . 16 
ton 15 
tts' a 
Reading.... 16 
Wilkes Barre 15. 
Williamsport 16. 
Wilmington, 


es a - 
A SCAMSMOOCAMHAK CS B ARNADNAAAD 
RowHMMmMOMDe: : : 


14.9 


15 
15 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
20.0 
23.0 


oo. cl6U.S CS CUoseesooesoosoosoo Uuc8SOlCUOUlUCUO UCOMOCCOOSOSCSO 


Heavy Fuel Oile—T.W. 


No. 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notes: 
Kerosine—Thru Pa. & Del., add le per gal. 
for jhe deliveries of less than 100 gals. at one 
time. Camden—Add Ic for deliveries of 100-299 
gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 
PR Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 


Effective dates: x Nov. 7, t Nov. 21, t Nov. 23, 
* Nov. 24, ® Nov. 25. 


No. 6 
6.43 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tank-wagon prices. Current selling 


Ciceme of local conditions) 


Conoco a 
N-tane 


Cpe Goede) % 


15.8 
18 2 
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AH ONNONOMMBDOWNOME. 


Taxes T. 
Denver, Col... .. 
SF June 


Ld 
AA 
aan 


~—s 


Cd ad aha 
AWBDBBRIAAIAAMN 





02 G0 00 &© G0 G G0 ~3 00 G0 G0 G0 GO GO G0 G0 G0 
aAnrNnomnocoosoooosoo 


ee ol ly hed dl andl 
Pr eAAAIA-“Bwewonwne 
CHSOROSSHAONOS 
eee ee 
Om ODIN 


udes these 
0.5¢ ; az 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline and 
kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less than 
200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5¢; 400 gals. 
and over, deduct ic. 


dealers. 


are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Dec. 7, 
principal marketing companies at their 


1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; 
quarters’ 


CHEVRON 
(Regular) Av. aad Gaso- 
pee T.T. line 
Gals Taxes 
8 0 


Standard of 
California 


San Fran., Cal... 


& over 


= 
:3 


nenvaanaaabna- & 
— 
7) 
a 


19. 
20. 


oe 


Portland, Ore... . 
Seattle, Wash... . 


20. 
24 
20 
20 
82 
21 
Standard 


T: 

Boise, Idaho 
Salt Lake, U..... 
Honolulu, T. 
Fairbanks, A 


ARDAWAMADWDW-IM 
00 01 3 OO CO OO 
eh OID DOO w IIe 
concoauanouncoo 


ed ted ded dda 
ie) 


Standard 
Diesel Standard Stove 
Kerosine Fuel Furnace 


oil 
-T. Tu. TE- 
(400 gals. over) (ex all taxes) 


Honolulu... . 
Fairbanks... . 


ANWOAK AHR ADwWae 


Taxes: 


Boise—8c gas tax applies to motor fuel only; 
avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 

Sa't Lake—T7e gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c state. 

Honolulu—8.5c¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 


. Standard Diesel/furnace oil 
le territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. prices 
are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 1% to 
resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 
Notes: 


Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0¢ for 40-199 gals. ; 
0 5e for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
i 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 

0-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
oat 5.0¢ gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
py to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 


Lake, which are 2.0c gal. ‘higher—then Chev- 
ron (Regular) for quantity delivered. For less 
than 40 gal. deliv add 5.0c gal. to 400- 
gals.-and-over price, except at Honolulu, add 
5.0¢ gal. for less than 40 gals. ey and 
less than 100 gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chev- 
ron Aviation 80/87 quantity delivered prices, 
a Ry 91/98, 5.0¢ for 100/130 and 8.0¢ for 


i Kerosine—T .T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
For apply delve deliveries of 400 gals. & over. 


- > is for minimum 


rnace Oil & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; be gals., add 6.5¢; less 
than 40 gals., 


*Standard Tg ; ‘il Oil. 


Humble 


Humble 

Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 

Regular line Tank Re- 

-W. Retail TaxesWagon tail 
13.3 17.5 


Ni 
T.W. prices are to all elasses of dealers and 


and Wisc. 3/100¢ 
Kerosine inspection fees only: 


Ala. 1/2¢; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/Sc. 


Esso Gasoline 


Esso (Regular Grade) 


Standard 
Tw. 
15.6 


ieatie City, N. J.. 


POOMNOHKAOCMBAAIKKENWABDANWAOCOCAHKANKROOUaAD FS? 
DOOOOOOOGOOOOO OOO OO WO ~1 9-9-1 WH 09 AIH WN 
moocoooscocooooSoOoOCOCOO SOS Ooo OoSOSOSOOSSOS 


Naphthas T. w. & Steel Bbls. 
Min Spirits V.M.&P. 


25.5 


FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N. J... x13 4 x12.9 
Newark 188 12.8 $3. 3.744 $2 $2. S86 


408 2 89 


> C7) 
Om OM IH NO OO 


burg 
Taxes: Louisiana. kerosine oa do not in- 
clude ic state 
Notes: Kerosine Ne. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; 9 le for 
00-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 
No. 6—Washington price is for Am delivery 
of 1,060 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
is $2.83 per bbi. 
x Effective Nov. 25. 


St. John’s Nfid. . . 
Halifax, N.S..... 
St. John, N. B.... 


BERENSRSSSE | 
CCaHRDOHH HD DID ? 
ooorr Sor 
coeoeecoo: 
EBEVERLKKKG 

COR HAM mE 


i ieaisaiantions 


f 
F mew 
[ 
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THE RIGHT 
TRUCK TANK 
for 


Take a good look at the six truck tanks illus- 
trated here. Five are stock models, one is a 
de luxe, custom-made job. They all have a 
number of important things in common— 
things you want in your truck tanks. 

Each one was engineered to the exact re- 
quirements of the work it has to do. Each one 
is constructed of the highest quality mate- 
rials, with strength to spare wherever strength 
is required. Each fitting and accessory is 
specifically designed for its particular purpose. 
All fittings are steel, malleable iron, or high- 
grade bronze. Each weld is expertly made 
and with no skimping. The tank of each one 
was tested at least twice after mounting. 

Of every 4 Quaker City truck tanks we 
build, 3 are repeat orders. Whatever your 
requirements—an inexpensive stock tank or 
a de luxe streamlined unit—Quaker City is 
your best buy. Write for full information. 


QUAKER CITY 
IRON WORKS 


3400 Gaul Street ¢ Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING TRUCK TANK BUILDERS 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


December 9, 1953 + NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


“The Betsy Ross” —1,200 gal., 3 compartment stock truck 
tank mounted on model F6 Ford. CA 84”. 


“The William Penn” —1,500 gal., 3 compartment stock unit 
mounted on model KB 7 International. CA 102’. 


“The Ben Franklin” —2,000 gal., 4 compartment stock truck 
tank mounted on model U70 Autocar. CA 103%”. 


‘GRIFFIN BROS 


“The William Penn” —1,200 gal., 3 compartment stock unit 
mounted on model 6403 Chevrolet. CA 84”. 


“The Quaker Maid”—2,300 gal., 4 compartment tank 
mounted on model 755 GMC. Gh 120”. 





2,500 gal., 5 compartment de luxe unit mounted on model 
U70 Autocar. CA between front tandem axle and cab 120%". 





PRICES in effect December 7—Tank Wagon—Cont. 


Secony Vacuum 


Mobilgas Aircraft 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Mobilfuel Mobilheat 
Gasoline 80 91 100 Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. Mobil Kerosine Diesel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. T.W. T.C. Yard ow. T.C. . tk 


New York City: 
Manh....... 


_ 
o 
© 


an ArAnnwoeae Cows 


ichmond..... 
Albany, N. Y.. 
Binghamton. . 
Buffalo..... 
Jamestown... 
Mt. Vernon 
Plattsburg 


SBeeee 


on 
o 
- 
= 
n 


a arnuanwocae © 
: we MaNpe: wanam 


DARAAMAAMAAAAMAMAAGH 
O: MrAcowmwocwowonen 


ccoocoooesosooooooSoSoSoosoOoSoSSoSoS 
eo! ArnoweHwrwam © 


: WwWORS: PawM: wzwaawe 
, ; w' 
CORRS: BAW: HRawe- o@ - 


3 ae 7 
10.9 ‘ 10.3 
12.5 12.5 ‘ 12.0 
oes sano 13.0 : Pr Pia 
Buffalo ‘ity Rochester Seuncuse Boston Providence 

Kawase i eked die 19.5 18.0 20.5 22.0 19.0 19.5 
- Naphtha......... wsukae 21.5 19.5 22.5 23.5 20.5 21.5 21.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices are ex 3% city ales tax, Syracuse prices ex 2% city sales tax, applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Mobil Kerosine—New York City (all boroughs) and Mt. Vernon, tank wagon less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—A!! points, tank wagon less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
Mobilheat—New York City (all boroughs) and Mt. Vernon, tank wagon less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gal. or more. 
Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices, all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


Ohio Standard 


Or ODO Om 
Hawardnre 


3 
9.9 
11.6 


COIS MODONWE: DH RHOROH IRA 
Cm OORADRNWOHO: OHBEAINCGORMD woomce 


Sehio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular Grade) Naphtha & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sohio Sohio Sohio m= Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. Sohio 
Avia. Avia. sumer _§sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No.1 No.2 
9 100 T.W. 8.8. tha tha lene vent T.W. Sehio- Sohio- 


27.75 x18. 
27.75 19. 


H 


0 


Cincinnati. 
Cleveland......... 


eee 


23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 


eoooococooooos 


eee 


EEUEEEEEBEE 


8 

So 
SULESEESEEES 
eccoooocoeoec]e|co 
SERNESERSEREE 
ecooocooooooeco 
RESEEREEERSEN 
ccococseoosooo 


24°75 


mer Ay =e ean purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by eupperting purchase with ‘State Tax Exemption Form 
- supplier 


Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Notes: Kerosine, Nos. 1 and 2 Fuels—Prices are for 100 gals. or more, 50 to 99 gals. add lc per gal., 1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 
Naphthas & Solvents—T.W. and drum prices are for deliveries of 500 gals. or more. For other deliveries: 150-499 ou. nda 2c; less than 150 


enown (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 
x Effective Nov. 25. 


Indiana Standard 


Tank wagon listed below were obtained by NPN gerumpentonte who visited Standard 
of Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 





100 100- 100- 175- 350 850 
1-99 gals. 175 349 849 gals. gals. Kentucky 


gals. &over gals. gals. gals. over & over Standard 
15.4 é 


i) 


14.0* .... 13 .3* 
bées eo> a Covington, Ky. 
Lexington...... 
Louisville... . 
Paducah... . 
wre Miss. ... 
Birmingham, ‘Ala. 





ee edd 
0 G0 09 =36n =3 =2 ~2 00 
MIEN DDO WOO 
HAIAIDAIRBAIIRAH 
coceoooounse 


ao 


Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Sta 


La} 
i 


Jackaoovilc, Fla 
Miami 


Pensacola... 
Tampa. . 


ee ere yt ey 


- 
COSCSCHBBBOOOSOCOOS: 


SeocoooooooooOSSO 
ARMAMBWNOROADH DONO g 


Taxes: 
GC 3% 





includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, Ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & le county; 
Pensacola, le city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, le; Montgomery 
k ine, le; Mi ppi, kerosine 0.5c. 





Notes: 


delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices. 


2g AAMARAAARAAARH 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


$13.50 per column inch. 


UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted” 
> E “Business ities”’, 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 


charge $7.50 per insertion. 





CLASSIFIED 


ox n counts 


iscellaneous classifica- 


“Positions Wanted”—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 
2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
two weeks preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





For Sale 


COMPOUNDING PLANT on railroad siding. 

Eastern or midwestern location. Would con- 

a eer stock interest in corporation. 
x 7 


FOR SALE: 


1947 DODGE TRUCK, WITH 
715 gallon, 


four compartment tank, power 

take off, meter, hose, reel, and ticket printer. 

nag — Oil Coe., Bex 1962, Char- 
e, N. 


FOR SALE: 1946 CHEVROLET 2 TON 
TRUCK WITH 729 gallon 5 compartment 
tank, enclosed drum carriers, side racks, Tok- 
heim gasoline motor pump. $800.00. R. 8. 
Hargie, Portland, Michigan. 


TRAILER TANKS—7—4000 gallon, 2 to 4 
compartment, Fruehauf & Butler, air brakes, 
$850.00 - $1650.00 ; 6—4000 gallon to 5500 gal- 
lon, asphalt tandem units, insulated, $1750 - 
$5500.00. Bruce E. Hackett Co., 621 W. 58th 
St., Kansas City, Kans., DR-8386 


FOR SALE: 5000 GALLON, 3 COMPART- 
MENT, Fruehauf and Frazier trailers, com- 
pletely reconditioned and painted. Also new 
6300 gallon Standard Steel Casing head trail- 
ers available. Write or phone Harmen Tank 
& Welding, P.O. Box 1512, Lubbock, Texas. 
Phone 2-6521. 





SERVICE STATION ELECTRIC COM- 
PUTER PUMPS: Used in excellent 
eondition, guaranteed for 90 days. 8— 
Martin Schwarts #80 low boy pumps 
at $200 each; 14—Bowser #575 pumps 
at $115 each and 2—Bennett #646 
pumps at $115 each. New Heil hose 
reel at $30 each. Bratt & Lang, 1300 
Sth St., Racine, Wisc. 








STEEL STORAGE 
TANKS 


Lot of steel storage tanks 1000 gals 
20,000 gals capacity each, some glass 
lined, some lastiglass lined and others 
pitch lined. Vertical and horizontal type. 
complete with supporting jacks. 
open top rectangular. 

J. S. HERIG & CO. 


1039 Parkside Drive Lakewood 7, Ohio 








An advertisement in NPN's 
Classified Section will bring 
you quick, effective results 
at low cost, 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


WRITE TODAY 











Position Wanted 


SERVICE STATION FIELD ENGINEER— 
7 years experience engineering department of 
major oil company. Familiar with all duties of 
S. S. Field Engineer. Desire New York, New 
Jersey or Connecticut area. Box 844. 


Position Open 


HELP WANTED: EXPERIENCED ENGI- 
NEER-SALESMAN to take charge of Oil 
Burner Department of well established firm in 
the South. Should have experience in steam 
and industrial sales and installation super- 
vision. Write qualifications and salary re- 
quirements to Box 845. 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BUY: ESTABLISHED GASO- 
LINE DISTRIBUTORSHIP or commission 
agency in south, preferably Florida. Small to 
medium size with good potential for expan- 
sion. Write Box 843. 





ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


AC Spark Plug Division 61 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Flange & Mfg. Co. 4 
Baramotive Products, Inc. 9 
Bell Co., Inc. 35 
Butler Mfg. Co. 12, 13 
Chrysler Corp.—Dodge Division 1 
36, 37 
Crown Can Co. 60 


Continental Oil Co. 


Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 41 
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For Sale 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned—Painted—Tested 
Heavier—Safer—Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 
Also—Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000 Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 


50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtiandt 7-8090 











Patent Chemicals, Inc. 
Quaker City Iron Works 
Refiners Marketing Co. 
Republic Oil Refining Co. 
Richfield Oil Corp. of N. Y. 


Robins Conveyors Division Hew- 
itt-Robins, Inc. 32, 


Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Roper Corp., George D. 
Scully Signal Co. 55 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover 


Texas Co. 8 
Tokheim Corp. 2nd Cover 
United Refining Co. 

United States Steel Corp. 


Viking Pump Co. 





New NPN Address 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 
has moved its publishing head- 
quarters from Cleveland to New 
York City. Readers should di- 
rect all correspondence now to 
the new NPN address: 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The new NPN telephone num- 
ber is Longacre 4-3000. 














Crown’s superior lithographing 
know-how “does things” (and 
how!) for labels. Your label . . . ——______ 
dramatically reproduced in full color on Crown’s Steel Shipping 


Containers . . . catches the eye and inspires the sale even as your 


product moves toward the ultimate point-of-purchase! Let 


us show you samples of work we've done 
for others in your field. 


Crom Cn 


PHILADELPHIA 
Division of 


5-GAL. OPEN HEAD PAILS AND CLOSED HEAD DRUMS CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Top quelity engineering and construction afford maximum 
protection to your product in transit. Wide variety of closures. 


eae 
Gat of Coramitui Largabl Cop: Metanusfctliiomd Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando, New York, Baltimore, Boston, St. Lovis 
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Now available 
for ALL makes and 
models of cars, 
trucks and tractors 


Ahd AC re the Only Spark Plug 
with Patented CORALOX /nsulofor 





ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


mk 


OFFICERS were elected for 1954 at the Mississippi Oil Jobbers Assn. convention held 
at the Edwards Hotel at Jackson, Miss. Association officers, shown after the election, 
(left to right): secretary and treasurer, H. S. Williford, Pendergraft & Williford Inc., 
Jackson, Miss.; president, R. L. Fletcher, Dixie Oil Co., Columbus, Miss.; retiring 
president, Tom M. Garrott, Jr.; and vice president, M. G. Acker, Clinton Service 


Co., Clinton and Jackson, Miss. 


John Kennedy, owner of Kennedy 
Oil Co. in LaGrange, Ind., has ex- 
panded his operations with a new $46,- 
000 station at Angola, Ind. His plans 
for further development include re- 
building another station at LaGrange 
and one at Hamilton. His company 
also plans to purchase an LP-gas de- 
livery truck. 


John Lynden, formerly Seattle dis- 
trict manager in the Shell Oil West 
Coast marketing organization, has 
been made division sales manager in 
Minneapolis. D. J. Morgan replaced 
Mr. Lynden and R. W. Carr, former 
San Bernardino district manager, took 
Mr. Morgan’s place as Los Angeles 
district manager. Robert G. Smith 
replaced Mr. Carr. 


* 

E. E. Eoner, general superintendent 
of refineries for Quaker State Oil Re- 
fining Corp. has been cited for “out- 
standing accomplishments of petrole- 
um processes and operations by the 
University of Michigan’s College of 
Engineering. A Michigan graduate, he 
has been with Quaker State since 1928. 


Felix Chappellet, 50, General Petro- 
leum executive, has been appointed 
acting manager and secretary of the 
Western Oil and Gas Assn., with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. WOGA is the 
largest West Coast trade association of 
oil companies. 

Mr. Chappellet succeeded John M. 
Peirce, who resigned the WOGA post 
to become California state director of 
finance. 
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Son of a former General Petroleum 
director for production, Mr. Chappel- 
let first worked for the company in 
1918 as a helper on a truck. After 
attending Stanford and the University 
of Southern California, he joined Gen- 
eral Petroleum as a roustabout in 
1922, then became a scout in the land 
department in 1927. In 1931 he en- 
tered the marketing department, ad- 
vancing through various positions to 
become assistant to the director of 
marketing, Clarence Beesemyer. Since 
Jan. 1, when Mr. Beesemyer resigned, 
Mr. Chappellet has been on special 
assignment. 

A member of both state and local 
chamber highway groups, he is re- 
garded an expert on modern highway 
development and finance. 


Cc. W. “Ted” 

Coleman, Tennes- 

see area manager 

for Sinclair Refin- 

ing, has been 

elected chairman 

of the Tennessee 

Oil Industry In- 

formation Com- 

mittee for 1954- 

55. He succeeds 

, E. M. Jolly, as- 

C. 'W. Coleman sistant division 
manager of Esso in Memphis. 

A native of North Carolina, Mr. 
Coleman entered the oil business with 
Sinclair in 1932. Beginning as a sales- 
man, he progressed through various 
marketing and real estate assignments 
and became area manager of southern 


Alabama in 1950. He left this position 
to become Tennessee area manager in 
1952. His headquarters are in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

At the same time that Mr. Coleman 
was elected OIIC chairman in Ten- 
nessee, state vice chairmen were also 
elected for each of the state’s OIIC 
regions. 

2 

J. A. Tucker, former assistant gen- 
eral attorney for The Texas Co., has 
been appointed general attorney for 
the Pacific Coast territory, replacing 
J. A. McNair, who died recently. 

Mr. Tucker has been with Texaco 
for more than 25 years and is a mem- 
ber of Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee and Western Oil and Gas Assn. 

© 


Mel C. Coleman, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated, has been elected chairman of 
the Oil Information Committee in 
Oregon, succeeding Gene Connell, 
Signal Oil Co. OIC, West Coast 
counterpart of OIIC, has committees 
in six states. 

e 

Robert S. Windfohr, president of 
the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Assn., 
has been appointed to the National 
Petroleum Council, succeeding William 
T. Payne. 


T. J. (JEFF) GLOVER, commercial 
salesman in Shell Oil’s Phoenix district, 
has won the Arizona tennis singles title 
every year since 1947. And for the past 
three years he has been on the winning 
senior doubles championship team. Since 
winning his first cup in Boston in 1924, 
Mr. Glover has collected more than 40 
trophies. He moved to Phoenix in 1945, 
is active in the Phoenix Tennis Club and 
Southwestern Tennis Assn. 
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800 GPM 


CAPACITY 


USE LOWER HP MOTORS 
——— SAVE ON POWER 


When buying meters, keep in 

mind motors and vice versa. Because 

the Model 6-BLX Rockwell Rotocycle meter 
requires less power to turn, you can use 

smaller motors on your pumps and save money on 
electricity. Too, you'll save on meter maintenance, for 
this precision meter has the strength to stand up 
and take it for long periods of time without 
attention. You get all this p/ws the proved 
accuracy and free ‘‘Flo-ward” operation of 
Rockwell Rotocycle measurement. Write for 


bulletin and price list. 


AVAILABLE IN ALUMINUM 


Where specified the Model BLX Rockwell Rotocycle con be furnished with 
a cast aluminum case. The lighter weight of this metal mokes the meter 
easier to handle and install—also aluminum is a highly acceptable 
material for use with high octane and aviation gasoline. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH &, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 
Los Angeles New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulso 


in Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited 


rockwett ROTOCYCLE meters 
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ABOUT OJL PEOPLE 











NEW PRESIDENT of the Transportation Club of the Petroleum Industry is Lee 
R. Cowles, left, traffic manager of Standard Oil of Indiana at Chicago. With him is 
Raymond R. Hooper, Cities Service Oil Co. traffic manager in New York, who was 
re-elected club secretary. Election of officers was held Nov. 10 at a directors’ meeting 


in Chicago. 


W. J. Robertson, formerly in 
charge of TBA sales for Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. in the Virginia area, has 
been named assistant area manager. 
Mr. Robertson was associated with 
Union Petroleum Co. before joining 
the Sinclair organization. 

* 


C. W. Huber, jobber in Crown 
Point, Ind., has seven of his fifteen 
trucks equipped with two-way radios. 
A master radio station in his office 
can keep in constant touch with these 
seven trucks wherever they may be in 
his marketing area. 


J. A. Cavanagh 


William G. Kurtz has been elected 
president Burns Bros., Greater New 
York’s largest fuel distributor. Former- 
ly executive vice president of Burns 
Bros., Mr. Kurtz has had 26 years 
experience in the anthracite business. 
He is a director of the New York State 
Fuel Merchants Assn. James A. Cava- 
magh will be new vice president of 
Burns Bros. with responsibility for the 
company’s fuel oil purchases, sales and 
distribution. 
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J. G. Hendrickson; senior staff rep- 
resentative in the Missouri-lowa-Ne- 
braska district, has been promoted 
from the Kansas City to the Chicago 
office of the API’s Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee. Mr. Hendrickson 
has been named senior representative 
in the Great Lakes district, which in- 
cludes Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. He replaces John F., 
Campbell, who has been appointed 
Midwest regional supervisor. 

Richard B. Joyce has taken over 
Mr. Hendrickson’s position in the 
Kansas City office. 


Paul R. Nilsson, marketing assist- 
ant in General Petroleum’s southern 
California division, Los Angeles, was 
honored on his 30th anniversary this 
fall with a surprise party arranged by 
his colleagues. They presented him 
with a portable barbecue unit. Mr. 
Nilsson, who has been in sales since 
1928, was Arizona division manager 
until recently. 


Oliver S. Ambrose has been trans- 
ferred from New York to San Fran- 
cisco as head of Tide Water Asso- 
ciated’s economic and petroleum anal- 
ysis department which will now be 
headquartered in the Bay city. Mr. 
Ambrose will report directly to Presi- 
dent David T. Staples. 

Mr. Ambrose started with Tide 
Water in 1920 as a construction en- 
gineer, served in the operating de- 
partment of Tidal Refining Co. and 
became a petroleum analyst in New 
York in 1928. 


COMING MEETINGS 


JANUARY—1954 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 6-7. 


Northwest Petroleum Assn., St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 14-15. 


Kansas Oil Men’s Asesn., 39th annual con- 
vention, Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, 
Jan. 19-20. 


FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum Assn., Chase Hotel, St 
Louis, Feb. 8-10. 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
rt. Beaumont, Beaumont, Tex., 
.» 11-12. 


American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Feb. 15-17. 


Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., annual 
convention, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Feb. 17-18. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 24-25. 


MARCH 


Texas Oil Jobbers Assn.. annual convention, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Mar. 8-10. 


Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention and marketing gg Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 16-18. 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., annual 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., 
March 29-31. 


APRIL 


American Society of Lubrica:ion Engineers, 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, Apri! 


National Petroleum Assn., 5lst semi-annual! 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 14-16. 


MAY 


American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., May 
3-5. 


American Petroleum Institute, Safety & Fire 
Protection Committee, midyear meeting, 
Chase-Park Plaza, St. Louis, May 3-7. 


National Highway Users Conference, Fifth 
Highway Transportation Congress, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, May 4-6. 


Empire State Petroleum Assn., Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, May 9-11. 


American Petroleum Institute, Division of 

Transportation products pipe line confer- 
ence, Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, May 
10-12. 


American Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, midyear meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, May 10-13. 


Indi Independent Petroleum Assn., French 
Lick Hotel, French Lick, Ind. May 12-13. 


Assn. of American Battery Manufacturers, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 13-15. 


Interstate Oil Compact C issi spring 
meeting, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga., May 13-15. 


Oil Heat Institute of America, Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, May 17. 


American Petroleum Institute, Division of 


Marketing, midyear meeting, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., May 17-19. 


North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., spring con- 
vention cruise on board the Queen of Ber- 
muda, sailing from Norfolk for Bermuda, 
May 23-28. 


JUNE 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 3ist an- 
nual meeting, Hotel William Penn., Pitts- 
burgh, June 3-4. 

SEPTEMBER 

National Petroleum Assn., 52nd annual meet- 


ing, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Sept. 
15-17. 








OCTOBER 


National Assn. of Oil Equipment Jobbers, 4th 
annual meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
October 10-12. : 
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SERVICE PIN... foryou loo 


Chances are you’ve seen this pin. It represents 15 years of service 
with Socony-Vacuum. Six out of 10 of our salesmen and engineers 
wear them. In fact, the average length of service of all Socony- 
Vacuum representatives calling on Mobilgas stations is 17 years. 


This long experience enables your Mobilgas Representative to give 
you on-the-job help in moving your products and improving your .".. 
service . . . through planned promotions, training of service per- 

sonnel, advice on routine business and credit procedures. 





Why not take advantage of his experience to boost your business ? 








SOCONY-VACUUM 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. ‘5 


and Affiliates: 
oe Och Beha OE Eee BeRa e's Cten CF Orme r Ss £2 © Oe eee eee e's men 2 eek © Bee ek, | 


NRW YORK 4, N. ¥.—26 * CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS—59 E. Van Buren KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI--025 Grand Aye +» DETROIT 33. 
St. * BALTIMORE 18, MAR 1914 North Charles St. MILWAUKEE MICHIGAN -903 Wea Grand Biva ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI—4140 Landa 
1, WISOCONSIN—907 South Firs . © CLEVELAND 15, ‘OHIO—1422 Euctid Bivd. © DALLAS TEXAS — Magnolia Petroleum Co., Magnolia Building 
Socony-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to B.. you close and fast cooperation 
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THE NEw 906 


@ Equipped with the inside Easy Reach hose. 
@ Hose reach of 13’ 8” from pump to nozzle tip. 


@ Hose pulls out with new ease, always retracts positively. 
ee jer 
@ Also available with outside Easy Reach hose in the 
Model 904. 


@ Hose loops are suspended close to pump. 


® New cable, weight and pulley system provides effortless 
operation and smooth, positive return. 


ATTRACTIVE 
PACKAGE tor 


GASOLINE 


THE NEW GILBARCO 906 HAS EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT IN A GASOLINE PUMP! 


Attractive packaging sells — and an island pump is your 
sales package for gasoline. The 906, while harmonizing 


perfectly with previous Gilbarco models, is strikingly styled 
for customer appeal. 


Remarkable Legibility — New dial face for maximum 


readability ...nearly 20% larger ...200% brighter illumi- 
nation. Self-cleaning visigauge. 


Rugged Construction — The most rigidly built of all 
gasoline pumps for positively maintained alignment. 


Easy Servicing — Cam-locked doors and new slip-on side 
panels for quick hose replacement ...new combination 
pumping unit and air separator... standard Gilbarco 
components eliminate need for increased parts inventories. 


Gilbert & Barker 
Manufacturing Company 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Toronto, Canada 





